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Ir is well, occasionally, to turn from 
the splendid materialism of the present 
age to the contemplation of those times 
which, though less brilliant than our 
own, have, nevertheless, exercised an 
extraordinary and permanent influence 
over the world’s history and civilization. 
Perhaps there is no period which affords 
so interesting a study as that embraced 
within the ten centuries which immedi- 
ately followed the fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

It was a period rich in grand memo- 
rials and noble deeds, and full of illus- 
trious men. The pages of its history 
are bright with the glorious achieve- 
ments of a Charlemagne, worthy suc- 
cessor of a Constantine and a Theodo- 
sius, with the virtues of the royal Louis, 
with the heroism of Alfred, and the chiv- 
alric gallantry of Richard the Lion-Heart- 
ed. These were the ages which pro- 
duced a Venerable Bede, an Alcuin, a 
St. Bernard, an Anselm, a Thomas of 
Aquin, and other saintly men, whose 
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genius, learning, and eloquence illumin- 
ated Europe. These were the times 
which beheld a Giotto, a Michael An- 
gelo, a Raffaelo, a Leonardo da Vinci, 
and a Domenichino, whose master-pieces 
of painting and sculpture have been the 
delight of admiring millions. These 
were the ages of poetry, which listened 
to a Petrarch, a Dante, a Chaucer. 
These were the happy days, when the 
sweet monastery-bell called the content- 
ed peasants to their morning and even- 
ing devotions, and the noon-day repast ; 
when poor-houses were unnecessary and 
unknown, and England was indeed mer- 
ry old England. These were the days 
of chivalry, when the gay and gallant 
knights fought in the splendid tourna- 
ment to win the love of their chosen 
fair ones. 

In those warlike days, when every 
man who lived in the world was a sol- 
dier, the monks formed an immense 
army of the soldiers of peace. Buried 
in the narrow cells of their monasteries, 
their days were passed in study and in 
works of mercy ; their nights in prayer 
and heavenly contemplation. A life de- 
voted to retirement and meditation, 
which to many stems opposed to the 
natural desires of man, has its origin in 
the human heart. All men have felt, 
at some period of their lives, a power- 
ful attraction toward solitude; and 
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this has been particularly observed of 
many of those great and gifted minds 
who 
* Have left their lofty name 
As lights and landmarks on the cliffs of fame.’ 


The ancient philosophers and moral- 
ists vied with each other in praising a 
life of solitude. The divine Plato, in 
his ‘Republic,’ and Epictetus, in his 
‘Picture of Cebes,’ and many others, 
have recommended it as the last state 
of wisdom. 

The Christian religion, with its usual 
loving-kindness, has offered a divine 
sanction and an eternal reward to this 
natural desire which all recognize. In 
the primitive ages of the Church, the 
vast deserts of Egypt and other coun- 
tries of the East were peopled with holy 
hermits, who fled from the frightful cor- 
ruptions of luxurious cities, or from the 
cruel persecutions of the Roman ty- 
rants, to lead a life of heavenly inno- 
cence and peace. 

The first of those illustrious solita- 
ries was Paul of Thebais, who, despis- 
ing the seductions of wealth and pleas- 
ure, retired to the desert in the bloom of 
early manhood. His dwelling was a 
grotto shaded by a palm-tree which sup- 
plied him with food, and cooled by a 
small rivulet which supplied him with 
drink. His couch was the bare rock, 
where he enjoyed that sweet repose 
which was denied to the sybarite on 
his bed of roses. In this deep solitude 
Paul lived ninety-two years, and died 
at the age of one hundred and thirteen. 

The descendants of those noble Ro- 
mans who had led in their proud tri- 
umphs the vanquished princes of Asia 
and Africa, penetrated by the divine 
spirit of Christianity, abandoned a life 
of voluptuous indulgence; their vast 
and sumptuous palaces and villas be- 
came the happy retreats of distressed 
humanity, where the sons of the Sci- 
pios, the Fabians, and other historical 
families of old Rome, attended with en- 
chanting benevolence to the wants of 
their poor brethren. 
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During those centuries when the world 
was enslaved by imperial monsters—by 
a Nero, a Domitian, a Heliogabalus, and 
a Diocletian—the only true independ- 
ence was enjoyed by the monks, whose 
life of dignified labor recalled to the 
world those glorious days of the Repub- 
lic, when Cincinnatus was taken from 
the plough to save his country. 

When the magnificent Roman empire 
was overrun by the countless hordes of 
barbarians from Northern Europe and 
Central Asia, the dissolution of society 
seemed imminent; passion, corruption, 
and despair filled the world; manners, 
laws, the arts and sciences, religion it- 
self appeared to be on the point of ir- 
retrievable ruin. . Against these formi- 
dable dangers, what could Christianity 
oppose? A few feeble monks and relig- 
ious men. Full of heavenly zeal and 
enthusiasm, they undertook the glorious 
work. They taught faith and peace, 
liberty and charity; they spread the 
arts and sciences ; they declared to the 
world the wondrous truths of the Holy 
Scriptures ; they taught the rude barba- 
rians the refining arts of civilized life ; 
and, finally, they introduced them to 
the matchless literature of Greece and 
Rome. They conquered the conquerors 
of Rome. The fiery Franks and savage 
Goths yielded to the sweet influence of 
religion; the world was saved, and a 
new empire founded, more glorious and 
more extensive than the empire of the 
Ceesars. 

Then began to rise those celebrated 
monasteries, filled with holy men, whose 
zealous labors have changed the face of 
Europe. Almost all the grants made to 
the monasteries, in the early ages of the 
Church, consisted of wild, waste lands, 
which the monks brought under culti- 
vation. They penetrated the vast for- 
ests of France and Germany, which, by 
their unceasing industry, were changed 
into fields of golden grain and vineyards 
of purple fruit. The deserts of Poland 
and the sterile valleys of Switzerland 
were converted into smiling gardens. 
In Spain, the monks displayed the same 
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activity. They purchased waste lands 
on the banks of the Tagus, near Toledo, 
which they covered with luxuriant vines 
and fragrant orange-groves. 

Benedict, of the illustrious house of 
Anicius, was the most celebrated of the 
early European monks. At the youth- 
ful age of fourteen, he fled from the 
dangerous delights of Rome, and hid 
himself in the mountains of Italy. The 
saintly piety and extraordinary austeri- 
ties of the young hermit, in a few years 
drew around him a number of disciples, 
who formed themselves into a commu- 
nity and chose Benedict for their supe- 
rior. In the year 540, he laid the foun- 
dation of the celebrated order of the 
Benedictines, at Monte Cassino, in Italy. 
At the foot of the mount there was an 
amphitheatre, of the times of the Cesars, 
in the midst of the ruins of the city of 
Casinum, so extolled by the learned 
Varro for the incomparable majesty of 
its situation. Monte Cassino command- 
ed a magnificent view of the surround- 
ing country. In one direction lay Ar- 
pinum, the birthplace of Cicero and 
Marius; in another direction the eye 
beheld the city of Aquinum, where 
Juvenal first saw the light, and which 
has since become more celebrated as the 
native place of the angelic doctor, St. 
Thomas. 

It was in this classic spot that the pa- 
triarch of the Western monks founded 
the seat of the monastic order. When 
he took possession of the place, he found 
some remains of paganism still lingering 
there. In the centre of Christianity, two 
hundred years after the triumph of Con- 
stantine, there was an ancient temple of 
Apollo, and a consecrated grove, where 
many of the neighboring peasants came 
to sacrifice to the false deities of pagan 
Kome. Benedict preached the Christ- 
ian religion to these benighted people, 
and persuaded them to cut down the 
grove and to overthrow the idol. 

Monte Cassino was a perfect wilder- 
ness when Benedict and his companions 
took possession of it; but they soon 
made it bloom like the rose. The monks 
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were the guardian angels of the neigh- 
boring poor. They fed the hungry, vis- 
ited them with tender solicitude when 
sick, and administered the last consola- 
tions of religion to the dying. ‘The 
holy Abbot was often called upon to 
protect them against the rude violence 
of the savage masters of Italy, and never 
were their appeals made in vuin. 

As the rules which St. Benedict laid 
down for the government of his order 
were generally adopted by succeeding 
monastic institutions, it may not be 
amiss to give a brief resumé of them in 
this place. The two fundamental prin- 
ciples were labor and obedience. He 
did not confine his religion to interior 
labor—meditation and prayer—but he 
imposed a strict obligation upon them 
all to engage in exterior labor — manual 
and literary. Each hour of the day had 
its particular assigned duty. Seven 
hours were employed in singing the 
praises of God; another seven in man- 
ual labor; two in study; six in sleep; 
and the remaining two in the necessary 
reflection and recreation. The diet of 
the monks was extremely simple. Their 
daily allowance consisted of twelve ounces 
of bread, a small portion of wine, and two 
dishes of vegetables— flesh meat was 
never eaten. Every superfluity was ban- 
ished from the table. Every thing in the 
monastery was possessed in common ; 
individually they owned nothing —not 
even the writing implements which they 
used or the clothes which they wore. 
Before entering the monastery, they 
were obliged solemnly and irrevocably 
to renounce all their possessions, either 
to their family, to the poor, or to the 
monastery itself. The government es- 
tablished in the monasteries was purely 
democratic. It consisted of an abbot 
and a council, elected by the votes of the 
monks, the only recommendation being 
the merits of the different candidates. 
The abbot had the privilege, with the 
advice of his brethren, to designate a 
prior to serve as his assistant. The ab- 
bot and council conducted the ordinary 
affairs of the monastery ; but on extra- 
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+ 
ordinary occasions, the whole commu- 
nity were called together. 

A monk, chosen from the most wor- 
thy, was especially charged with the ad- 
ministration of the goods of the monas- 
tery, with the distribution of food, with 
the care of the sick and infirm, and, in 
a word, with all the details of the mate- 
rial life. The most generous and deli- 
cate hospitality was bestowed upon the 
poor and all strangers who visited the 
monastery. It was a singular sight, of- 
ten witnessed in the monasteries, to see 
the sons of the proud patricians ot 
Rome, and the sons of their barbarous 
conquerors, clothed in the humble garb 
of monks, mingling their devotions in 
the chapel and working side by side in 
the field. 

Amid the ruins of mighty empires, 
the convulsions of society, and the shock 
of contending armies, the interior of the 
monasteries exhibited a vision of angelic 
life delightful to contemplate. These 


beautiful verses of Statius, which were 
preserved to us by the monks, on the 


‘Temple of Clemency, at Athens, were 
realized in the bosom of the monastic 
life : 


‘ Sic tutum sacrasse loco mortalibus egris 
Confugium, unde procul starent irseeque minzeque 
Regnaque, et a justis Fortuna recederet aris . 
Huc victi bellis, patridque e sede fugati . . . 
Conveniunt, pacemque rogant.’.. . 


Here was realized that happy Repub- 
lic of which Plato had fondly dreamed 
in the Academic grove. 

From Monte Cassino, the Benedictine 
order spread itself over Europe, carry- 
ing the two-fold blessings of Christiani- 
ty and civilization. The apostles of 
England and Germany were Benedictine 
monks. When Augustin came to Brit- 
ain, the inhabitants of the country were 
in a state of barbarism. They acknow- 
ledged no sin but cowardice; they re- 
vered no virtue but courage. Their 
bravery was disgraced by its brutality. 
Prisoners taken in war were generally 
murdered, and, if spared, they became 
slaves They appeased their 
horrid deities with the blood 
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Their notions of a future state 
were extremely faint and wavering ; 
and, if the soul was destined to an im- 
mortal life, to quaff ale out of the skulls 
of their enemies was the reward of the 
virtuous ; to lead a life of hunger and 
inactivity, the dreadful doom of the 
wicked. 

Such were the pagan Saxons. But 
their ferocity soon yielded to the mild 
entreaties of the missionaries, and their 
savage natures became gradually soften- 
ed by the divine influence of the Gospel. 
In the rage of victory, they learned to 
respect the rights of humanity ; death 
or slavery was no longer the fate of the 
conquered. 

The new converts were distinguished 
for their zeal and piety. <A conviction 
of a future state beyond the grave ele- 
vated their minds and expanded their 
ideas. To prepare their souls for the 
rapturous bliss of paradise became to 
many the only object of life, and every 
duty of religion was practised with edi- 
fying devotion. The progress of civ- 
ilization kept pace with the progress of 
religion ; both the useful and the agree- 
able arts were introduced; they sought 
every opportunity of instruction; every 
attainable species of knowledge was 
eagerly studied; so that, in a few years, 
England could boast of some of the 
most profound and enlightened scholars 
of the age. 

Monasteries were multiplied in Great 
Britain. Many of the lands occupied 
by the monks were originally wild and 
uncultivated¥ surrounded by marshes 
and covered with forests. But every 
obstacle of nature and soil was subdued 
by the unwearied industry of the monks. 
The forests were cleared, marshes drain- 
ed, roads opened, bridges built, and the 
waste lands reclaimed. Bountiful har- 
vests waved on the coasts of Northum- 
bria;. luxuriant meadows started from 
the fens of the Girvii. Noblemen, and 
even kings and princes, ‘ descended from 
their high estate’ to assume the cowl 
of the monk. The wealth which they 
brought into the monasteries was ex- 
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pended in erecting splendid churches, 
in procuring the glorious treasures of 
literature, in purchasing paintings, stat- 
ues, gems, and other rich ornaments to 
deck the interior of the churches. 

The ancient civilization, which attain- 
ed its most splendid development in im- 
perial Rome, was confined exciusively 
to the large cities. The hundred na- 
tions, over which waved the victorious 
banners of the Cesars, were taught none 
of the refining arts of civilized life. The 
Britons continued their horrid rites to 
Woden; the Gauls were as rude and 
unpolished as their ancestors were who 
had followed Brennus to Rome; the 
Scythians were not induced to abandon 
their wandering life; the savage spirit 
of the Germans was not tamed; the 
barbarous manners of the Dacians were 
not softened; and even in Rome, An- 
tioch, Alexandria, and other populous 
cities of the empire which boasted of 
their superior wealth, refinement, and 
civilization, it was more showy than 
real, more glittering than sound. Like 
the fruit which grows on the borders of 
the Dead Sea, it was fair and beautiful 
to the sight, but turned to ashes on the 
lips. The beautiful Christian virtue of 
charity was unknown ; abominable vices 
were the objects of religious worship ; 
gorgeous temples were raised in honor 
of the voluptuous Venus, drunken Bac- 
chus, and other gods and goddesses of 
their idolatry. The superb palaces of 
the Roman patricians swarmed with in- 
numerable slaves, who were ground to 
the dust by their imperious masters; a 
blow was often the return for a kind- 
ness, death often the punishment of dis- 
obedience. And yet we read of no Ro- 
man voice raised in their defence, no Ro- 
man tear of pity shed over their wretch- 
edness. Why was the golden tongue of 
Cicero silent, and the polished pen of 
Pliny never employed in their behalf? 
The divine spirit of humanity was not 
there. Mercy, which, says the great 
Christian poet, 

* Fallet’: as the gentle rain from heaven, 

Ani blesseth him that gives, and him that takes,’ 
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was seldom practised by the haughty 
masters of the ancient world. 
Christianity introduced a bright, beau- 
tiful, and benign civilization into the 
world. It taught charity, chastity, and 
mercy. It preached penance and morti- 
fication in the shade of the gilded palace 
of the sensual Nero. It asserted the 
divine and human rights of the down- 
trodden slaves, and by persevering ef- 
forts softened their hard lot, until, in the 
middle ages, they became the vassals or 
retainers of the proprietors of the feud- 
al domains—an extremely mild type of 
servitude when compared with that 
which existed in pagan Rome. In car- 
rying out the benevolent designs of 
Christianity, the monks were of im- 
mense assistance. Prompted by a gen- 
erous love of mankind, they descended 
from their beloved monasteries to in- 
struct the rude barbarians in the man- 
ners and customs of civilized life. They 
induced them to abandon the savage life 
of their ancestors, and to apply them- 
selves to husbandry and the mechanical 
arts. The monks mingled among them, 
and taught them, in the witty language 
of Sidney Smith, how to tickle the 
ground with a hoe and make it laugh 
with a harvest. The splendid result of 
their teaching was soon manifest. Where 
the uncouth Gaul had built his rude hut, 
and the unconquerable German had hunt- 
ed the wild boar, polished cities and fields 
of waving grain delighted the eye. Where 
the fanatic priests of Woden had cele- 
brated their heathenish worship, beauti- 
ful temples were erected to the living 
God, in which the awful mysteries of 
the Christian religion were performed in 
the presence of adoring thousands. 
From the fifth to the fifteenth centu- 
ry, there were many religious orders es- 
tablished — the Carthusians, the Fran- 
ciscans, the Dominicans, the Capuchins, 


‘the Cistercians, the Trappists, the Jesu- 


its, and many others which still exist 
in undiminished vigor and usefulness. 
The monks have always been the regu- 
lar soldiers of the Catholic Church. It 
was by the aid of the Benedictines that 
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Gregory the Seventh was able to con- 
tend successfully against the German 
Ovsars. It was by the aid of the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans that Innocent 
the Third crushed the Albigenses, who 
threatened to deluge the fair fields of 
France with blood. It was by the aid 
of the Jesuits, in the language of the 
late Lord Macaulay, that Protestantism, 
which had, during a whole generation, 
carried all before it, was stopped in its 
progress, and rapidly beaten back from 
the foot of the Alps to the shores of the 
Baltic. 

In the Middle Ages, with a few bril- 
liant exceptions, a love of learning was 
confined to the cloisters, and the monks 
were the scholars, artists, poets, and 
historians of those times. They culti- 
vated with loving and assiduous care all 
the most useful and valuable arts and 
sciences. Among other studies to which 
they applied themselves was that of 
medicine. Many became skilful practi- 
tioners of the healing art, and were thus 
enabled to assist the sick both in soul 
and body. The monks were constantly 
employed in transcribing manuscripts, 
in revising the works of the holy fathers, 
in copying the classic authors, and in en- 
riching them with splendid pictures. 
By their indefatigable researches, many 
ancient manuscripts were preserved to 
the world which might have been lost for 
ever. If we are delighted with the sub- 
lime eloquence of Demosthenes and the 
polished periods of Cicero—if we laugh 
at the pungent satires of Horace, and 
are melted into tears over the pathetic 
page of Virgil, we should remember that 
it was the poor and often despised 
monks who preserved these captivating 
authors from destruction. 

Some of those monks of the Middle 
Ages were prodigies of learning and 
genius. Among other gigantic literary 
labors of the Benedictines was a com- 
plete edition of all the fathers of the 
Church, amounting to one hundred and 
fifty folio volumes. In the Medicean li- 
brary at Florence there is a collection of 
the Latin Fathers, beautifully written 
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on vellum and exquisitely illuminated. 
The Carthusian mpnastery at Ferrara 
contains the choral books and Bible, in 
twenty-two volumes, splendidly enriched. 

We see united in those holy monks 
the most profound erudition and the most 
profound humility, the most winning elo- 
quence and the most winning courtesy. 
They possessed that rare combination, 
the wisdom of the serpent and the sim- 
plicity of the dove. The grandest char- 
acters, the most learned philosophers, 
the most fascinating orators — indeed, 
all those great and glorious minds which 
towered above their contemporaries like 
mountains above the plains, were monks. 
We need only mention an Alcuin, who, 
in the semi-barbarous age of Charle- 
magne, formed the design of making 
France a Christian Athens ; a St. Ber- 
nard, whose sweetly flowing eloquence 
gained him the title of the Mellifluous ; 
a St. Thomas Aquinas, called the An- 
gelic, the prince of doctors and Christ- 
ian moralists; a Friar Bacon, whose 
wonderful discoveries have changed the 
condition of the world; a Thomas A 
Kempis, the author of the most remark- 
able book that was ever written by the 
pen of man; a Gregory the Great, whose 
vast genius raised him from the cell of 
the monk to the chair of St. Peter. 

In the monasteries, the victims of ty- 
ranny found a secure asylum from op- 
pression, and the distressed a happy re- 
treat. The monks were the indomitable 
champions of right and truth, and they 
ever stood on the side of the weak 
against the powerful, of the poor against 
the encroachments of the rich. It was 
a monk of the Middle Ages, Peter de 
Blois, that gave utterance to the follow- 
ing noble sentiment: 

‘Il y a deux choses pour lesquelles tout 
Jidéle doit résister jusqwau sang: en- 
justice et la liberté.’ 

In those ages, which have been false- 
ly called dark, universities and colleges 
were established in every part of Europe, 
the professors of which were generally 
monks, distinguished for their profound 
and variod erudition. The number of 
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scholars at some of these universities 
was prodigious. At one period, nearly 
ten thousand foreigners, of every na- 
tion, were studying at the University of 
Bologna. In its most flourishing time, 
the University of Paris contained twen- 
ty-five thousand scholars; and some- 
times five thousand graduated in a year. 
The course of studies pursued at these 
famous universities embraced every 
branch of knowledge then known. 
(Some of the students remained at col- 
lege until they were thirty and forty 
years old.) Particular attention was 
paid to the cultivation of the sciences, 
the belles-lettres, languages, history, and 
the arts. The study of the Greek and 
Latin classics was thorough and pro- 
found. The learned German, Schlegel, 
asserts that the Latin language was 
written with the same elegance in the 
eleventh century as in the golden age of 
Augustus. 

Among all the various services which 
the monks have rendered to mankind, 
there is none more worthy of the admi- 
ration of the world than the missions 
which they established in every quarter 
of the globe. Animated by a divine en- 
thusiasm, they have left the sweet 
scenes endeared to them by a thousand 
tender recollections, and crossed un- 
known and dangerous seas, to carry the 
glad tidings of salvation and the bless- 
ings of civilized life to distant peoples. 
In an eloquent passage on this subject, 
Chateaubriand says the ancient philoso- 
phers themselves never quitted the en- 
chanting walks of Academus and the 
pleasures of Athens to go, under the 
guidance of a sublime impulse, to civil- 
ize the savage, to instruct the ignorant, 
to cure the sick, to clothe the poor; but 
this is what the Christian missionaries 
have done and are still doing every day. 
Neither oceans nor tempests, neither the 
ices of the pole nor the heat of the trop- 
ics, can damp their zeal. They live with 


the Esquimaux in his seal-skin cabin ; 
they subsist on train-oil with the Green- 
lander ; they traverse the solitude with 
the Tartar and the Iroquois ; they mount 
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the dromedary of the Arab or accompa- 
ny the wandering Caffir in his burning 
deserts ; the Chinese, Japanese, the In- 
dians have become their converts. Not 
an island, not a rock of the sea, has es- 
caped their zeal; and as of old the 
kingdoms of the earth were inadequate 
to the ambition of Alexander, so the 
globe itself is too contracted for their 
charity. 
The most celebrated and successful of 
these missionary monks are the mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus. The most 
brilliant writer of modern times, Ma- 
caulay, draws a masterly sketch of the 
Jesuits in his ‘ History of England.’ A 
part of it, however, is marred by his un- 
mitigated bigotry. They wandered to 
countries which neither mercantile avid- 
ity nor liberal curiosity had ever im- 
pelled any stranger to explore. They 
were to be found in the garb of the Man- 
darins, superintending the observatory 
at Pekin. They were to be found, spade 
in hand, teaching the rudiments of ag- 
riculture to the savages of Paraguay. 
None of them chose his dwelling-place 
for himself. Whether the Jesuit should 
live under the arctic circle‘or under the 
equator, whether he should pass his life 
in arranging gems and collating manu- 
scripts at the Vatican, or in persuading 
naked savages in the Southern hemi- 
sphere not to eat each other, were mit- 
ters which he left with profound sub- 
mission to the decision of his supz:riors. 
If he was wanted at Lima, he was on 
the Atlantic in the next fleet. If he 
was wanted at Bagdad, he was tcilirg 
through the desert with the next cara- 
van. If his ministry was needed in 
some country where his life was forfeit- 
ed if discovered, he went without hesi- 
tation to his doom. When, in our own 
time, a new and terrible pestilence pass- 
ed round the globe; when, in some great 
cities, fear had dissolved all the ties 
which hold society together ; wheh med- 
ical succor was not to be purcha:ed by 
gold; when the strongest natural affec- 
tions had yielded to the love of life, even 
then the noble Jesuit was to be found by 
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the pallet which physician and nurse, 
father and mother, had deserted, bend- 
ing over infected lips to catch the faint 
accents of confession, and holding up to 
the last, before the expiring penitent, 
the image of the dying Redeemer. 

It was this spirit of sublime devotion 
which carried a Francis Xavier to the 
distant Indies, a Sicard to Egypt, a Bré- 
devent to Ethiopia, a Ricci to China. 
Two Franciscan monks, the one a Pole 
and the other a Frenchman, were the 
first Europeans that penetrated into Chi- 
na, about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. After the Portuguese had dis- 
covered the passage by sea to India, 
Father Ricci, a Jesuit, resolved to enter 
the vast empire of Cathay, concerning 
which so many extraordinary things 
were related. He first applied himself 
to the study of the Chinese language, 
one of the most difficult in the world. 
His ardor surmounted every obstacle, 
and, after many dangers and disappoint- 
ments, he obtained permission from the 
Chinese to take up his residence in their 
empire. His knowledge of mathematics 
and geometry gained him the favor of 
the Mandarins. While giving lessons 
in these sciences, he managed to incul- 
vate the fundamental precepts of Christ- 
ian morality. After some years, the 
Emperor of China, charmed with the 
virtues and talents of this enlightened 
missionary, permitted him to reside at 
his capital, and bestowed several privi- 
leges upon himself and companions. 

The Christian religion soon spread 
among the Chinese—whole families, vil- 
lages, cities, and towns were converted 
by the preaching of the missionaries ; 
the common people, the mandarins, the 
literati, in crowds embraced the new 
doctrine. An empire whose manners 
and customs had, for two thousand 
years, been proof against time, revolu- 
tions, and conquest, is suddenly changed 
at the voice of an humble monk, who 
came alone from a distant land—his, only 
weapons being his crucifix and rosary. 

While the monks were teaching Christ- 
ianity to the disciples of Confucius, to 
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the polished Japanese, and to the wor- 
shippers of Brahma, the forests of Para- 
guay were penetrated by the indefatiga- 
ble Jesuits, who established an evangel- 
ical republic among those simple Indians. 
The missionaries had many difficulties 
to contend with, but by their persever- 
ing efforts they surmounted them all 
After succeeding in inducing a few of 
the Indians to relinquish their miserable 
way of life, and to enjoy some of the 
comforts of civilization, they made use 
of a simple method of winning the rest. 
They had remarked that the savages 
were extremely sensible to the charms 
of music. The missionaries, therefore, 
embarked in canoes with the new con- 
verts, and sailed up the rivers singing 
religious hymns. The savages were 
caught by this pious snare. They de- 
scended from their mountains and hast- 
ened to the banks of the rivers to listen 
to the captivating sounds; and many, 
plunging into the water, swam after the 
enchanted barks. Thus the Christian 
monks realized, in the forests of Ameri- 
ca, the fables related of Orpheus and 
Amphion. 

Having reclaimed the Paraguaians 
from paganism to Christianity, the mis- 
sionaries proceeded in their goed work, 
and imparted to them the manners and 
customs of civilized society, as far as 
they were capable of receiving them. 
They were persuaded to abandon their 
wandering and precarious life, and to fix 
their habitations in villages, which were 
built along the banks of the rivers. The 
houses were built of stone, of a single 
story; the streets wide and straight. 
In the centre of each village was the 
public square, formed by the church, 
the missionary-house, the public grana- 
ry, the house of refuge, and the inn 
for strangers. In each village there 
were two schools, the one for the first 
rudiments of knowledge, the other for 
music and dancing. As soon as a boy 
had reached the age of seven years, the 
missionaries began to study his charac- 
ter. If he evinced a talent for the me- 
chanical arts, he was placed in one of the 
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workshops of the village, according to 
his own choice. Here he became a 
goldsmith, a locksmith, a watchmaker, 
gilder, carpenter, cabinet-maker, weaver, 
or founder. ‘These trades were origin- 
ally taught by the missionaries them- 
selves, who had learned all the useful 
arts for the purpose of instructing the 
Indians in them without being obliged 
to have recourse to strangers. Such of 
the children as preferred agricultural 
pursuits were enrolled in the class o1 
husbandmen. 

The women worked apart from the 
men, at their own houses. There were 
no public markets in the villages; but 
on appointed days each family was sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life. At 
the first dawn of day, the villagers were 
summoned to their morning devotions 
at the church by the ringing of a bell, 
after which they repaired to their re- 
spective duties. At the decline of day, 
the bell again called them to the church, 
where evening prayers were chanted in 
two parts, accompanied by a full band. 

The land was divided into lots, and 
each family cultivated one of them, 
for the supply of its wants. There was, 
besides, a field called the Possession oy 
God. ‘he produce of this common 
field was applied to the support of the 
widows, orphans, and infirm. 

The civil and military magistrates 
were elected by the general assembly of 
the people. ‘This is but a faint and im- 
perfect description of that beautiful 
Christian republic which existed for a 
century and a half in the wilds of South- 
America. 

The unselfish labors of the monks 
have extorted the admiration of Voltaire, 
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who says of them: ‘They succeeded in 
America in teaching savages the neces- 
sary arts; they succeeded also in China 
in teaching that polished nation the most 
sublime sciences.’ 

They traversed our great rivers ; they 
explored the trackless forests of Canada 
and the groves of Louisiana. A Jesuit 
missionary meets in Tartary an Indian 
woman whom he had known in Canada. 
From this extraordinary circumstance, 
he infers that the American continent 
approaches at the north-west to the 
coast of Asia; and thus he conjectured 
the existence of that strait whose dis- 
covery, a@ hundred years afterward, cast 
a bright halo of glory around the name 
of Behring. 

This subject is so vast that it is im- 
possible to do full justice to it in the 
limits of a single article; but enough 
has been educed to convince any one, 
who is not wilfully blind, that we owe 
much that is valued in our literature 
and civilization to the untiring labors of 
the monks. Yet these are the men who 
have called forth the polished sneer of 
the infidel and the coutemptuous smile 
of the gay man of the world. It is very 
easy to ridicule the dazy monks, and 
call them pious sluggards ; but their 
noble achievements in literature, in all 
the sciences and the mechanic arts, and 
in agriculture, are overpowering proofs 
of their learning and usefulness. The 
monks not only abstained from forbid- 
den pleasures, but denied themselves 
those which were permitted. ‘To gain 
the unspeakable bliss of paradise, they 
were content to sacrifice the pleasures 
of earth, 
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THE REAL ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL GREATNESS. 


As nations are but societies of men 
united together under the government 
of certain of their number, it follows that 
the same causes, which give superior in- 
fluence and greatness to certain indi- 
vidual men, must produce also the same 
effect when applied to nations. Many 
things aid in determining the individual 
standing of men, but indisputably it is 
the degree of wisdom, genius, and spirit 
possessed, which more than all else de- 
termines it; that is, in a country where 
there is any thing like freedom of action. 
Nations, being all equally free and in- 
dependent in the eye of public law, and 
endowed each with perfect freedom of 
action, the standing of a nation is more 
completely affected by the degree of in- 
tellectual qualities possessed, than even 
is the standing of the individual man. 
And as the great mass of the population 
of any country, whether republican or 
monarchical, have nothing to do, directly 
and actively, with its guidance and 
course as a member of the great national 
family, it is immaterial how much 
general intelligence may exist among its 
people; its standing as a nation among 
the powers of the earth must depend 
upon the mental capacity of the few to 
whom are confided the administration of 
its public affairs. 

In searching the records of history, 
the truth of this principle is seen to be 
fully confirmed. It is seen that the 
greatness of certain nations at certain 
epochs in their existence has been due 
to, and identified with, the greatness of 
the men to whom the administration of 
their public affairs, civil and military, 
has been at those epochs intrusted ; and, 
conversely, it is seen that the decline of 
nations has been due to the decline in 
the character of their public men. So 
much is this so, that important as are 
population, wealth, and resources, yet 
history fully attests that the only real 
essential to the greatness of a nation is 


greatness of mind at its head, to direct it 
in the path of power and empire. If this 
exists, all else may be called forth to its 
aid; but without it, no nation, however 
rich or however populous, has ever been 
or can ever be great. 

Perhaps the history of the illustrious 
little states of ancient Greece, little in 
area, population, and resources, but 
great through the transcendent greatness 
of their public men, while yet those men 
preserved that character, but declining 
to impotence and slavery with their de- 
cline, affords the most notable illustra- 
tion of the truth of the principle, that it 
is mind, and not matter, which makes the 
greatness of nations, as well as of men. 
But modern history abounds with 
fresher instances of that truth, at a few 
of the most striking of which it is pro- 
posed to glance briefly. 

And first, at the remarkable instance 
afforded by the history of the little king- 
dom of Sweden, nominally insignificant 
among European states. Notwithstand- 
ing the sparseness of her population and 
resources in that far northern clime in 
which she lies, yet under the guidance 
of the genius and spirit of her renowned 
monarch, Gustavus Adolphus, and again 
of Charles the Twelfth, she asssumed a 
commanding and dominating influence 
among the nations ; an influence which, 
in both cases, she immediately lost as 
soon as the monarch to whom alone she 
owed her transitory greatness, was no 
more. She wants only the mighty genius 
of her departed monarchs once more at 
the helm of state, to again blaze forth to 
the astonished nations of Europe in all 
her former splendor, like the flash of the 
auroras upon her morthern sky. 

All the world is familiar with the past 
greatness and power of Holland, with 
her limited population, inhabiting a strip 
of naturally barren soil, reclaimed from 
the sea and with difficulty kept from 
complete inundation by it, and equally 
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familiar with her present comparative 
unimportance. Her people are still what 
they were, equal to their ancestors in in- 
telligence, industry, and energy; but 
God does not see fit now to give her the 
mighty men who, at the head of her 
councils, her arms, and fleets, formerly 
directed her in that pathway by which 
nations rise. 

What was it but the greatness of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and his chosen 
ministers and marshals, that enabled 
France in his reign to contend with final 
triumph against the alliance of the rest 
of Europe, of populations many times her 
own in numbers, banded together to 
accomplish her humiliation and ruin ? 
And what was it but the transcendent 
genius of Napoleon that enabled her, in 
later years, to give law to all surrounding 
states? Yet France herself, when di- 
vided by factions, when the administra- 
tion of her government has been in in- 
competent hands, has witnessed many a 
day of national humiliation. 

Much has been written of the decline 
of the once potent Spanish monarchy, 
and political philosophers have assigned 
many reasons therefor. The real and 
ultimate reason of that decline is suffi- 
ciently plain: the feeble hands into 
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which fell the sceptre of Charles the 
Fifth and of Philip the Second, were un- 
equal to its sway over their vast do- 
minions. For thus, left without a suffii- 
cient directing mind, a dead torpor 
settled over their vast mass, the distant 
extremities gradually rotted away, as it 
were, from the main trunk of the body 
politic, and with difficulty has Spain pre- 
served her national life from that lethar- 
gic disease which so long threatened her 
existence. 

These historical illustrations of the 
subject are capable of indefinite multipli- 
cation, and with peculiar propriety could 
the attention be turned to the history of 
our own country, particularly to our 
original struggle for independence, in 
which our triumph was largely due to 
the preéminent abilities and virtues of 
our leaders, and the incompetency of the 
then existing British administration ; but 
it is unnecessary, and would be tedious 
to go farther, from the very sameness of 
history in this regard—the sameness of 
her continual exemplification, alike with 
men and with nations, of the great law 
of the supreme ascendency of mind over 
matter, of the powerlessness of matter 
without its guidance—the guidance of 
the earthly representative of Divinity. 


THE SEWING.GIRL. 


Part SECOND. 


Sirent and sick at heart, the orphan 
sat in her lonely attic, girding up her 
spirit for the unequal conflict with life 
she was thenceforward to wage, with no 


human arm to shield or aid. In her 
own mind she was calculating the ex- 
tent of the resources on which she so 
suddenly found herself thrown for sup- 
port. She thought of her deep indebted- 
ness to Mr. Sherbrooke—deep consider- 
ing her means for meeting the same— 
with a galling sense of helplessness and 
dependence, from which she could see no 


way of freeing herself. For the coarser 
forms of menial servitude she knew there 
was quick demand, but feared that the 
slightness of her figure, the smallness of 
her hands, even the refinement of her 
manners, would all prove insuperable 
barriers in the way of her obtaining do- 
mestic employ. General housework for 
a small family might not, she thought, 
be beyond her ability or power of per- 
formance; but she could not afford to 
advertise for such situation, or to waste 
her time in frequenting intelligence-of- 
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fices. To that slight weapon, her 
needle, she must still trust for keeping 
the wolf from the door. 

Timid and shrinking by nature and 
habit, she was, nevertheless, one to set 
resolutely about the accomplishment of 
a definitely defined purpose. Hurrying 
on her faded shawl, and the old bonnet 
she had deftly pieced into presentable 
shape, and artfully trimmed to hide such 
piecing, she went forth, with a step 
lighter than her heart, to seek the means 
of earning her livelihood. 

To the cheap clothing shop where her 
mother had formerly sought and found 
work, Lily made her way, only to receive 
from its proprietor the discouraging an- 
nouncement that he had already been 
obliged, in the course of the day, to re- 
fuse some dozen similar applications. _ 

‘It is odd,’ said Mr. Feldspar, ‘ that 
while we are overrun with applicants for 
needlework that gives the very poorest 
returns, here have I been looking, for a 
whole fortnight, for a good strong kitchen 
girl, and haven’t found one to suit yet. 
The last. one we tried couldn’t make 
bread, and wou'dn’t learn, preferring that 
we should supply ourselves at the 
baker’s; and the last one but one was 
so unkind to the children that we couldn't 
put up with her; and the one before her 
was so slow that she’d be till midnight 
dawdling over the supper-dishes. Mrs. 
Feldspar not being strong-—a trouble of 
the nerves, or general debilitation of the 
nervous system, the doctor calls it—is 
completely worn out doing her own 
work.’ 

‘Is it very hard to do?’ 

‘I don’t see why it should be; the 
house has every convenience for saving 
labor, and neither of the four boys is so 
yourg as to need constant looking after.’ 

‘Do you think, Mr. Feldspar, that [ 
could do the work for your family ?’ 

‘I can’t say, really. It never would 
have occurred to me if you hadn’t spoken 
of it. You don’t look as though you 
could endure a great deal, but then 
looks are often deceptive. If you would 
like to come on trial, for a week, you can 
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do so; and if you suit Pauline, the pay 
will be much better than you could earn 
by your needle. What do you say to 
that proposal ?’ 

‘That [ am ready to agree to it. If 
you will give me the name of street and 
number, I will be there early to-morrow 
morning.’ 

He wrote with a pencil on a slip of 
paper, handing her the latter, and she 
left with many misgivings as to her 
adaptability to the position she proposed 
to fill. So little faith had she in the ul- 
timate success of her new undertaking, 
that she made no request of her landlady 
to discontinue the rent of her scantily 
furnished attic home. 

Promptly at six, the following morn- 
ing, she presented herself at her em- 
ployer’s door. No one obeyed her sum- 
mons at the bell, though she could dis- 
tinctly hear the sound of childish feet, 
and shouts of boyish laughter inside. 

After repeated pulls at the bell, a boy 
of six or seven opened the door, rudely 
asking, ‘What do you want ?’ 

‘I have come to live here, for a while 
at least, and I would like to see your 
mamma,’ 

‘You can’t see her; for she is in bed, 
fast asleep.’ 

‘Then I would like to speak to your 
papa, if you will ask him to step to the 
door.’ 

‘He isn’t here. He got his own break- 
fast, and has just started for the store. 
He has gone and eat up all the bread, 
and ’most every thing in the refrigerator 
besides. If youare going to do the work 
here, I do wish you would come along 
wid get breakfast, for I'm awful hungry ; 
aren’t you, Brad ?’ 

Thus appealed to, a half-clad urchin, 
the speaker's senior by a year or so, put 
out his head from behind a half-open 
door, emphatically repeating the single 
word ‘awful.’ 

Auguring ill from the strangeness of 
her reception, Lily followed the two 
boys, joined by a couple of younger 
brothers on the back-stairs, down to the 
cellar-kitchen, which presented an ap- 
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pearance of disorder and untidiness but 
rarely witnessed in kitchens of good de- 
gree. <A fire had been lighted in the 
range, but the flues having been closed 
before the coal was ignited, the last 
flickering flame had gone out, filling the 
room with gas. Both the inner and 
outer door to the refrigerator stood wide 
open, while empty dishes and plates, 
with knives, forks, and spoons, were 
scattered about the room on tables and 
chairs. 

The two elder boys commenced quar- 
relling over a dish containing the re- 
mains of a lobster left from tea, the pre- 
vious evening, while the youngest scion 
of Feldspar growth was hopping up and 
down in a tricklet of water that had 
found its way across the floor from the 
brimful tub that was running over under 
the refrigerator ; and in connection with 
the ashes tracked about from the un- 
swept hearth had rendered the pattern 
of the canvas carpet scarcely distin guish- 
able in form or color. 

‘Father left word,’ said Bradford, 
nicknamed Brad by the fraternal com- 
munity, with a sudden recollection of the 
paternal message, ‘that you wasn’t to 
disturb mother till she called for you; 
but was to put things in order, and see 
that we were fixed and started for 
school at eight o’clock, all but Jeff, he 
isn’t big enough to go. O my! there he 
is with his nose in the milk-pan, licking 
off all the cream ; and there’s Tod pick- 
ing all the lumps out of the sugar-bucket 
to stuff his pockets with. Wouldn't 
they catch it if father was here!’ 

Half bewildered by the novelty of her 
position as overseer to a set of unruly 
juveniles, Lily dispossessed the epi- 
curean Jeff of the milk-pan; but in at- 
tempting to place it beyond his reach, by 
a mischievous movement, he overturned 
half its contents upon the skirt of her 
dress. Meantime the youthful purloiner 
of sweets had decamped for parts un- 
known with a well-filled sugar-scoop ; 
and with the fire to rekindle, breakfast 
tg get, and the children to prepare for 
school at a specified hour, she had no 
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time to spare in search of the missing 
fugitive. 

After wasting much time in quest of 
the needful cooking utensils, the child- 
ren’s morning meal was at last on the 
table, and greatly to her satisfaction, was 
dispatched a few minutes before eight. 

‘Where are the clothes you are to 
wear to school ?’ she asked of the eldest 
boy.’ 

‘I’ve got to wear the ones I've got on,’ 
was the reply; ‘for I’ve had a clean 
jacket and clean pants every day till 
there aren’t any clean ones left.’ 

‘Those you have on do not look fit to 
be seen in the street,’ Lily truthfully de- 
clared. ‘Show me the suits you have 
already worn, and let me see if I cannot 
find something among them fit to put 
on.’ 

With alacrity he led the way up to 
his sleeping-room, opening drawer after 
drawer in his bureau to convince her 
that, save in gloves, ribbon-knots, and 
articles of night apparel, they were 
empty. 

‘But where are the clothes you have 
already worn?’ she persisted. ‘They 
cannot be as filthy as those you have on.’ 

He replied by scrambling under the 
bed and passing forth from this odd re- 
ceptacle for dirty linen a long succession 
of the same, which was incontestably fit 
for nothing but the washing-tub; next 
proceeding to an arm-chair, and diving 
his arm beneath it, bringing forth hand- 
fuls of soiled and crumpled collars and 
wristbands. 

The habiliments of the younger bro- 
thers were found to be in an equally un- 
satisfactory condition. 

Seizing a sponge, she resorted to the 
only alternative left her, by endeavoring 
to wipe from jacket and trowsers sundry 
stains from sauce and preserve, with 
added daubs from dirty fingers, sure to 
besmear whatever they touched. It was 
an unspeakable relief to Lily to see the 
belated trio start off upon a run down 
the street. While she had been busy 
with them, thelittle three-year-old Theo- 
dore, for shortness called Tod, had 
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stolen unnoticed away, and after some 
search was found dancing in his bare 
feet on the bath-room floor, which was 
completely flooded, as, having closed the 
outlet to the wash-bowl, and turning on 
the Cochituate, he had left it so long 
running that it was in all directions over- 
flowing its narrow bounds. With wet 
feet and bedraggled skirts, Lily finished 
dipping the water into the bath-tub be- 
fore there was any possibility of the 
ceiling being saturated underneath, and 
having exchanged Tod’s wet clothes, was 
not ill pleased to see him creep away to 
an ottoman and fall asleep. Putting the 
kitchen in order, in accordance with the 
direction conveyed in the message left 
by her employer, she sat down to a leaf 
of the kitchen-table, for the purpose of 
breaking her long fast, but had scarcely 
tasted a morsel when she was startled 
by a loud ring at the bell. 

Hurrying up to the front-door, she 
found no one there; but on recrossing 
the hall, a woman in an imperative, queru- 
lous tone called out over the baluster, 
‘When I ring it is my desire that the 
summons should be promptly obeyed.’ 

‘Excuse me for the first fault of omis- 
sion,’ Lily deprecatingly entreated; ‘I 
have not yet learned to distinguish the 
chamber from the door-bell.’ And she 
hastened in the direction indicated by the 
voice of the speaker. 

‘I never like a servant to come up the 
front-staircase,’ reprovingly remarked 
Mrs. Feldspar. ‘Be so good as to re- 
turn and come up by the back-way.’ 

‘I had not remarked that there was 
one,’ Lily apologetically explained. 

‘Pray don’t answer me back, when I 
give a direction, but follow it,’ was the 
irritable rejoinder. 

Lily obeyed with a feeling that, dis- 
pensed by such a mistress, the bread of 
dependence would be bitter indeed. 

From a large cushioned chair, in a 
luxuriously furnished but .sadly dis- 
ordered sleeping apartment, Mrs. Feld- 
spar scanned her new domestic with 
sharp-eyed scrutiny. She was a well- 
featured, even showy woman, so far as 
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mere physical development was con- 
cerned, but the expression of her face 
was deeply marred by the look of peevish 
discontent impressed on every linea- 
ment. She was wrapped in a quilted 
silk dressing-gown, both crumpled and 
frayed, and her long glossy brown hair 
hung negligently, in tangled masses, 
about her shoulders and far below her 
waist. 

‘I supposed you would have been up 
before this, knowing me to be an in- 
valid—at least, Mr. Feldspar said he told 
you of my enfeebled state of health—to 
see if I needed any thing,’ in querulous 
protest complained the lady. 

‘ He left word, by the oldest boy, that 
you were not to be disturbed till you 
called for me,’ Lily ventured to ex- 
plain. 

‘Stupid! does he think, after all the 
unusual effort—I’m not accustomed to 
that sort of exertion, and with my own 
separate income, I never intend to be—I 
have been making of late, that Iam to 
live on air? Has he sent in nothing to 
be cooked for my lunch? It is too late 
to call the first morsel that will pass my 
lips to-day by any other name.’ 

‘He has sent in nothing,’ was the re- 
spectful reply. 

‘Selfish wretch! What did you have 
for the children’s breakfast ? They must 
have had something to eat, or my room 
would have been in a state of siege be- 
fore this.’ 

‘I made them some warm soda-bread ; 
I couldn’t find the materials for making 
any thing else.’ 

‘Do you mean to insinuate that 
Crampton—that my husband, the most 
liberal-minded creature alive, is not a 
generous provider for his family ?’ 

‘Nothing was farther from my pur- 
pose; I dare say I might have cooked 
other thinzs than bread, if I had. only 
had some one to show me many articles 
which must have escaped me in my hur- 
ried search,’ 

‘If you intend any reflections on me, 
on account of my inability to induct you 
into your new duties, you will not better 
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your position in my household by any 
such ill-judged assumption. Bring me 
up what was left of the children’s bounti- 
ful variety of morning fare, on a tray, 
with a cup of strong coffee.’ 

Without comment, Lily hastened to 
fulfilthe command. After its execution, 
Mrs. Feldspar so far exerted herself as 
to walk across the room, unlock a 
closet, and transfer to her plate a couple 
of sardines and a liberal supply of 
pickled muscles. 

Lily hurried through the chamber- 
work while her mistress looked over the 
morning paper, devoting special atten- 
tion to advertisements of dry goods and 
millinery, as she leisurely lunched. Then, 
in compliance with an intimation from 
the latter, the former carried down the 
tray, from which every eatable had dis- 
appeared, returning instantly, in accord- 
ance with directions, to brush and braid 
the lady’s hair, and assist her to dress. 
The clock struck ten as she was aiding 
the completion of the double process. 

‘What time would you like dinner?’ 
she asked, after dusting the rooms as 
desired. 

‘Not until six,’ was the reply; ‘ Mr. 
Feldspar lunches at a restaurant; I am 
going out to make calls, and shall drop 
in at Vinton’s for an ice; but the boys 
will be at home before one, and besides 
bread and butter, will want rusks, 
ginger-cakes, or something of that sort. 
What name shall I call you ?’ 

‘Lily, if you please.’ 

‘The name is too fine by half to call a 
servant by. If there is one thing I more 
heartily abominate than another, it is to 
see that class of people aping the dress 
and manner, and even style of name, af- 
fected by their superiors. Such imita- 
tion is so apt to lead to unwarrantable 
assumption, egregious self-conceit, and 
but too often to unpardonable insolence 
and.insubordination. I fear you have 
served but a short apprenticeship to your 
work ; your hands do not look as though 
they had ever done much in the scouring 
and scrubbing line.’ r 
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‘I trust they will prove none the less 
efficient for all that.’ 

‘ Are you a good washer and ironer ?’ 

‘I have had no great experience in 
that sort of labor, but will do my best to 

@cquit myself creditably when called 
upon to undertake it.’ 

‘Hum! it is possible you may suc- 
ceed ; but whether you do or not, I shall 
keep you a week, on trial, according to 
agreement. You can set about washing 
at once — there are my clothes, behind 
the door, out on the landing—for the 
children’s clothes must be dry enough to 
have a suit ironed for each before dinner- 
time, as they don’t look fit to come to 
the table. Mr. Feldspar’s thin store- 
coats are to be starched when wet, but 
my skirts not until they are bone-dry ; 
bear in mind what I am telling you, and 
that the hem and tucks are to be ironed 
very smoothly, always crosswise. The 
tubs you will find set in the wash-room, 
and the starch and crimping-irons for the 
ruffles to. the boys’ collars in the closet 
by the range.’ 

Waiting only to allay her faintness by 
drinking a cup of coffee, Lily, in right 
good earnest, set about the tasks as- 
signed her. 

Her arms were up to the elbows in a 
tub of suds when there was a sharp jerk 
at Mrs. Feldspar’s bell. Warned bya 
previous experience, she scarcely waited 
to dry her hands before hurrying up 
stairs. 

‘Put on a flat-iron as quickly as possi- 
ble, Lily, (I wish your name was Eliza, 
or any thing suitable to your station, ) and 
press out this silk casague of mine, that 
was carelessly thrown over the back of a 
chair, and has been sat upon till it is 
one mass of wrinkles.’ 

So much time was spent in ironing out 
not only the casague, but a handker- 
chief, collar, and under-sleeves, that the 
delay greatly retarded her occupations 
below stairs, so that when the boys re- 
turned from school, with ravenous appe- 
tites, there was nothing in readiness for 
their lunch. The trio made a rush for 
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the refrigerator, with rueful counte- 
nances eyeing its empty shelves. 

‘Mother will hear of this, and you 
won't stay long if I have to go to her 
with many complaints,’ said Bradford, 
assuming an air of lordly imperiousness® 
warranted by his sex and years. 

‘Wait a few minutes, and the bread 
and ginger-cakes baking for you will 
both be done,’ Lily soothingly sug- 
gested. 

At this assurance, the master of the 
house pro tem. made a dash for the 
oven, and drawing wide open both doors, 
triumphantly proclaimed: ‘They are 
done, now.’ 

‘No,’ remonstrated Lily; ‘let me 
draw the doors together; for neither 
bread. nor cakes are done, and you are 
letting the oven cool.’ 

‘I say they are done,’ persisted Brad- 
ford, drawing forth the tin containing 
the cakes, and turning them out upon 
the table, when, breaking, they disclosed 
streaks in the centre scarcely beyond the 
consistency of dough. 

‘ You are very troublesome,’ Lily could 
not forbear remarking as she gathered 
up the fragments and restored them to 
the oven. 

‘You’d better not say that again, if 
you don’t want mother to hear of it,’ re- 
turned the boy. 

Accustomed to a quiet mode of life, 
and to the companionship of her elders, 
the rude, boisterous ways of her juvenile 
charge confused and disconcerted her. 
She had been faint from lack of food, 
earlier in the day ; but when lunch was 
on the table, found that her appetite had 
wholly failed, andi was glad when the 
departure of his three elders left only to 
her care the youngest child, who amused 
himself with a wonderful wooden. set of 
animals fished up from the depths of an 
astonishingly flimsy Noah’s Ark. 

Hurrying to atone for time lost in in- 
terruptions already described, she was 
profusely perspiring as she toiled up the 
with the first basket of 
clothes. A raw east wind swept up 
from the bay, chilling her through every 
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pore. She was far too intent on the ac- 
complishment of the task-work allotted 
to her performance to heed the danger 
to which she was exposing herself. 

It was four o’clock when the last gar- 
ment was pinned to the line, and her 
hands were nearly raw, inside, from the 
effect of long-continued wringing. She 
threw herself into a chair for a moment's 
rest; only a moment’s was permitted, a 
leg of lamb being sent in to be roasted, 
with vegetables to be boiled and stewed. 
Claiming to be no expert in the culinary 
art, despite her most strenuous endeavors 
to have dinner in readiness at the ap- 
pointed hour, it found her with the roast 
done to a turn indeed, and potatoes 
ready to serve, while the corn was still 
hard, squash little better, and the toma- 
toes but just coaxed into a simmer. 

Mr. Feldspar was the first to arrive. 
Dusty, hungry, and harassed, he was 
just in the mood for taking or giving of- 
fence, and found fault with the boys’ un- 
tidy appearance, with the lateness of the 
dinner-hour, giving vent in suppressed 
mutterings to his discontent at his wife’s 
prolonged absence. 

‘She will over-exert herself,’ he pro- 
tested, ‘as she always does when she 
has strength enough to crawl; and in 
that case she will be laid up with no end 
of debilitation for nobody knows how 
long. Ah! there she comes, looking 
tired enough to drop. Do hurry the 
dinner on the table, she will be so faint 
after the long shopping expedition she 
has for weeks been dreading to under- 
take.’ 

Lily did her best to comply with the 
injunction; but with all her attempts at 
haste, it was nearly half-past six when 
the last vegetable was dished. — 

‘If there is any one trait in a servant’s 
character which I regard as more essen- 
tial than all others united,’ severely re- 
marked Mrs. Feldspar, taking her place 
at the head of the bountifully spread 
board, ‘it is the grace of punctuality.’ 

‘Let it pass, my dear,’ her husband 
benignly rejoined, as he generously 
heaped her already overladen plate ; ‘ for 
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it will only interfere with your digestive 
functions to worry over a piece of care- 
lessness which, however culpable, is be- 
vond remedy.’ 

‘I hope there may .be no repetition 
of the occurrence,’ pursued the half-mol- 
litied mistress, with a sharply reproving 
glance at the maid. 

‘Pray don’t vex yourself into an at- 
tack of dyspepsia,’ entreated Mr. Feld- 
spar. ‘Are you completely worn out 
hunting up fall clothing for the boys ?’ 

‘On the contrary, I feel invigorated 
by air and exercise. Household drudgery 
never did agree with me. I must be out 
every day to keep my health in even 
tolerable condition. These boys don’t 
look much like a gentleman’s children ; 
they are positively filthy. Carry Theo- 
dore’s plate to Mr. Feldspar, Lily; he 
will cut his meat for him. I thought I 
particularly requested you to have a 
clean suit ready for each of the four to 
come to dinner in.’ 

‘You did, ma’am,’ Lily respectfully 
admitted; ‘but I found no time for car- 
rying out the request.’ 

‘Strange! Katrine, who lived with me 
two years, found ample time for getting 
through the housework, besides doing 
the most of my plain sewing.’ 

‘I do beg, Pauline, that you will not 
distress yourself with oversights or inef- 
ficiency you are powerless to prevent,’ 
interposed Mr. Feldspar. ‘ You have not 
only purchased materials for the boys’ 
fill clothes, but left orders for them to 
he made, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes; the bills will come to you, and 
there willbe an end of it. I’m thankful 

hat weight is off my mind. By the 
way, I met Madame Printominci—her 
sister-in-law is an actress of celebrity, as 
you will, I dare say, recollect — in the 
street to-day, and having a couple of 
complimentary tickets, which she 
couldn’t use herself, because her eldest 
daughter will probably not survive the 
night through, she gave them tome. We 
must start early, for Irlini Printominci 
draws crowded houses, and every seat 
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will be filled long before the curtain 
rises.’ 

‘But, my dear Pauline, you are not 
strong enough to endure the additional 
fatigue of theatre-going to-night.’ 

‘Of course not, if you are bent on 
wearying me with unpalatable remon- 
strances,’ she drily assented. 

‘I shall be most happy to accompany 
you, if you feel equal to the exertion, 
he hastened to allay the rising storm by 
assuring her. 

‘You will find me quite equal to the 
effort,’ she rejoined, a look of pleasura- 
ble anticipation irradiating her finely- 
moulded features with an expression far 
more attractive than that they ordinarily 
wore. 

Having done full justice to the most 
substantial meal of the day, the speaker 
rose from table with an alacrity of move- 
ment quite foreign to her usual air of 
languid indolence, and ran lighily up- 
stairs, 

To Lily, wearied to the verge of ex- 
haustion, rest was more needful than 
food, and she made no pretence of eat- 
ing, after the family had withdrawn from 
the dining-room. 

A brisk ring from Mrs. Feldspar’s bel! 
summoned her to that lady’s presence. 

‘I am going out for the evening, Lily, 
(horrid name for a servant—much more 
suitable for a stage heroine,) and as I de 
not dare, with my feeble hold-on health, 
to risk losing it entirely by exerting my- 
self directly after eating, when the di- 
gestives require all the vitality the sys- 
tem has to spare for the performance of 
their own proper labors for the good of 
all the other members, you must help 
me dress. First, my hair is to be at- 
tended to, crimped in front—I will show 
you how — and made to ripple back 
naturally from the forehead, and fall in 
a cluster of ringlets—you will find them 
in that silverwood box on the dressing- 
table—at the back of the head. Dear me, 
how awkward; you have heated the 
irons too hot; I can tell by the smell of 
singed hair. Do-be more careful. It 
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is more work to teach you than to be 
my own hair-dresser. Now fasten on 
the curls to look as though they fell 
naturally from the rippling tresses—that 
will do. Ask Mr. Feldspar to step in, 
and see if the effect does not suit even 
his critical taste.’ 

The gentleman obeyed the mandate as 
in duty bound, and overpowered by a 
sudden attack of gallantry, professed 
himself in raptures at meeting once more 
the radiant creature to whom he had, for 
long years, paid assiduous court. 

A gloomy sense of deep-seated depres- 
sion weighed on Lily’s spirits as she 
groped her way down the unlighted 
back-staircase. 

‘Mrs. Feldspar thinks only of herself, 
while her husband has no care but for 
her,’ thought the disheartened servant ; 
‘and I have not one in all this dreary 
world to care for my real welfare. I 
mistake; just one, the brother I cannot 
reach, because in his long, forced 
marches, the privilege of writing is de- 
nied me. Oh! it is a cruel thing, this 
war, tearing asunder all family ties, 
dooming hundreds of thousands to 
bloody sacrifice, leaving the survivors to 
weep tears of blood over such costly hu- 
man offerings.’ 

This gloomy oppression gave place to 
a weight of anxious care, as, on reaching 
the basement, she found the table 
stripped of eatables; and being drawn 
to the back-yard by a succession of 
screams and shouts, found there a mot- 
ley assemblage almost defying descrip- 
tion. The scene was lighted up by the 
kerosene-lamp used in going to the cel- 
lar, where gas was not available. 
the centre of the yard, two boys, their 
jackets off and sleeves rolled up, were 
engaged in a hand-to-hand fight, urged 
on and applauded by some dozen ju- 
venile spectators. 

‘Hit him another lick, Jim,’ cried one 
excited looker-on, while a second bawled 
out: ‘Go it Bob, and [ll be your 
backer.’ 

‘This round is over, and Jim has 
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fairly beat,’ announced Bradford Feld- 
spar, ‘so all who have backed him can 
come for their promised treat.’ 

To those who had sided with the win- 
ning champion in the late pugilistic en- 
counter, the speaker distributed lamb, 
vegetables, and such condiments as had 
been left on the dinner-table, with no 
unsparing hand. 

When the circle had re-formed, and 
the combatants had commenced a second 
encounter, Lily beckoned to her side the 
liberal dispenser of this bountiful fare. 

‘Do you think, Bradford, that your 
mother would be willing to have you as- 
sociate with such a rough, ill-behaved 
set of boys as these you have collected 
about you ?’ 

The offender, looking sulkily defiant, 
remained obdurately silent. 

‘Are you allowed,’ she persisted, ‘to 
give things away out of*the house in this 
manner ?’ 

‘What do you want to know for ?’ he 
insolently questioned in return ?’ 

‘ Because it is my place to find out,’ 
she quietly responded, ‘ whether I am to 
be held responsible for household ar- 
ticles once placed under my charge ; and 
if you don’t choose to tell me, I shall go 
to your mother about it.’ 

‘You can try that on, if you want to,’ 
retorted the precocious urchin, a mali- 
cious twinkle in his keen dark eye. 

‘Try what on?’ she asked perplexed, 
the slang phrase conveying no intelligi- 
ble meaning to her unaccustomed ear. 

‘Run to mother with complaints if 
you want to, and see what you get by 
meddling with what is none of your af- 
fairs. She will just tell father that you 
worry her into an indigestion by do- 
mineering over us, instead of doing the 
work you was paid for attending to, and 
you will be turned off without a day’s 
notice — that’s how matters will come 
about, if you pick a fuss with affairs that 
don’t concern you. If you want some 
dinner, [ll bring you in a plateful.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she returned, with the 
painful conviction thathis statement was 
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deserving of at least partial credence ; 
{ want nothing but to attend to the 
work I was hired to do.’ 

To one young and inexperienced, a 
position involving such conflicting re- 
sponsibilities was sorely trying; and 
she hardly knew how to extricate her- 
self from the maze of doubts and per- 
plexities besetting her course. 

The dishes were not rescued from the 
young host of the back-yard entertain- 
ment until nearly emptied of their con- 
tents. Then the clothes were to be 
brought in, sprinkled, and folded; and 
with much persuasion the children were 
coaxed away to bed at nine o’clock. At 
ten, the last garment pertaining to the 
four suits Mrs. Feldspar had ordered to 
to be in readiness for the children’s 
morning wear had been ironed, and 
placed on the clothes-horse to air. The 
weary ironer, dropping into a chair, 
folded her arms across a corner of the 
table, and rested her head thereupon ; 
thus sleep surprised her. She was 
awakened by a dream of terror, in which 
the clang of engine-bells confusedly 
mingled with the rumbling of heavy 
wheels, and firemen’s hoarse, discordant 
cries. Springing to her feet, she be- 
came cognizant of the violent ringing of 
the outer door-bell, as well as of the fact 
that she was suffering from sore throat, 
and sharp lancinating pains in the chest 
at every breath she drew. On passing 
through the upper hall, a glance at the 
elock showed her that it was past mid- 
night. 

‘You have kept us waiting in this 
piercing east wind till I am chilled to 
the very marrow,’ said Mrs. Feldspar, in 
a tone of severe displeasure; ‘and I 
shall, quite likely, have a fever as the 
result of your negligence. We could 
have taken the latch-key without any 
extra trouble; but as you were here on 
trial, I thought I would see how far you 
were worthy of trust. There is little 
temptation to repeat the experiment.’ 

With the soft rustle of trailing silks, 
the speaker swept past the cowering or- 
phan, whose heart yearned with sicken- 
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ing longing for the tone of kindness and 
encouragement which she feared might 
never again come to cheer her hard and 
lonely lot. 

The narrow cot-bed to which she 
crept, thankful that no harsh reproof 
could reach her there, afforded little re- 
pose, as the tingling smart in her throat, 
and the slight irritating cough thereby 
induced, kept her awake through the few 
hours that might otherwise have been 
allotted to rest. Rising before five, she 
had but just lit the fire, when the sound 
of her name, through the speaking-tube, 
called her to the landing on the second 
floor. 

‘Have my coffee ready in half an 
hour,’ ordered Mr. Feldspar, ‘and warm 
up some of the lamb left from yester- 
day’s dinner.’ 

‘It shall be ready, sir,’ she confident- 
ly replied, feeling sure that she could 
shave off several thin slices from the 
nearly clean-picked bones remaining 
from the back-yard feast. 

The master of the house breakfasted 
alone, starting directly for his place of 
business on rising from table. 

Mrs. Feldspar’s bell rang at half-past 
seven, just as the children were finish- 
ing their morning meal. 

‘Buttered toast and coffee, with a 
slice of cold lamb,’ ordered the lady. 

‘There is none of the lamb left,’ was 
the servant’s compulsory reply. 

‘None of the lamb left!’ incredulous- 
ly repeated her mistress. ‘ Why, it was 
not half eaten at yesterday’s dinner. 
What in the world has become of it ?’ 

‘It was given away by Master Brad 
ford, while you were away last evening, 
to a set of hungry boys in the back- 
yard.’ 

‘You can leave, and send Bradford 
up to me.’ 

Lily promptly withdrew in obedience 
to her bidding. 

The two younger brothers were ready - 
for school; but still the elder failed to 
make his appearance, being still closeted 
with his mother. 

‘It is eight o’clock, and you will be 
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late,’ Lily informed him, after rapping 
at the chamber-door of her mistress and 
receiving permission to enter. 

More sulky and defiant than she had 
yet seen him, he followed her down- 
stairs, saying as they reached the kitch- 
en, ‘I am to stay at home to-day to look 
after things ; so you will find that you 
won't make much by being meddlesome, 
and running to mother with stories 
nbout me.’ 

‘I was obliged to explain what had 
become of the missing eatables, or have 
the blame of their disappearance fall on 
me,’ was Lily’s emphatic response. 

‘You would have come out as well if 
you had minded your own affairs, and 
held your tongue,’ was the boy’s assur- 
ance, with equal emphasis given. 

She soon perceived that he spared no 
pains in striving to annoy her; and she 
found it a matter of much greater diffi- 
culty to keep Tod out of mischief than 
when his eldest brother had not been 
present to applaud and incite -him to the 
performance of fresh pranks. Added to 
this additional source of disquietude, her 
hands were so sore and swollen from the 
effects of her unwonted labors on the 
previous day, that it was with difficulty 
she could grasp the handles of her flat- 
irons with her nearly raw palms. She 
was summoned up-stairs, in the midst or 
polishing a shirt-front, to brush and 
braid her mistress’s hair, assisting her 
in preparations to make a series Of 
morning calls; and on returning to the 
kitchen, found that Tod, under the in- 
stigation of his ruling elder, had been, 
trying his hand at the polishing-iron, 
and had not only succeeded in destroy- 
a couple of frilled collars, but in burn- 
ing through the felt ironing-blanket to 
the very board. 

Mrs. Feldspar returned to lunch with 
the boys, and was about setting forth to 
fill the responsible and (as times go) 
highly important and honorable office 
of ‘Lady-Supervisor’ to a ‘Freedman’s 
Aid Society,’ when friends from out of 
town frustrated her benevolent purposes 
by coming to spend the afternoon, re- 
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maining to dinner. Her guests, resid- 
ing on suburban estates, whose rare 
varieties of fruit and flower made them 
desirable places to visit, Mrs. Feldspar 
exerted herself in an unusual degree for 
the entertainment of the new-comers. 

Bradford was dispatched to the near- 
est provision-store for a blue-fish and 
pair of chickens; while a receipt for a 
lemon-pudding, to be served with frost- 
ed sauce, was sent down to the suffering 
and exhausted Lily, to whom a few 
minutes’ rest would have been a boon 
beyond compare. Rest, however, was 
the last luxury in which she could af- 
ford to indulge, the hours being too 
short for the multifarious employments 
with which she was compelled to crowd 
them. 

As she was carrying in dessert, after 
having brushed the cloth, she could not 
help overhearing Mrs. Feldspar remark, 
in reply to an inquiry made by one of 
the guests regarding the efficiency of 
her new servant: ‘She seems neat-hand- 
ed and capable enough; but is far from 
strong, and doesn’t seem to know her 
place. Worse than that, I am not sure 
of her honesty, having reason to suspect 
that she feeds a train of poor relations 
at the area-gate, laying the blame of the 
act upon Bradford, whom I have never 
yet caught in an attempt to deceive me.’ 

An indignant flush burned on Lily’s 
cheek, and her lips parted in a hasty 
impulse to resent the unjust imputation ; 
but an instant’s reflection showed her 
how worse than useless it would be for 
her, a mere stranger, holding a position 
of menial servitude, to attempt exonerat- 
ing herself from a wrongful accusation 
by opposing her declaration to that of 
her employer's eldest hope. 

Why linger on the wretched details of 
that seemingly endless week? Its close 
found Lily pale and haggard, a constant 
cough having rendered her nights near- 
ly sleepless. 

She was scarcely surprised, at the ex- 
piration of her term of trial, to receive 
an abrupt notice of dismissal, with no 
allusion to the week’s wages to which 
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she had supposed herself entitled ; but 
with the gratuitous advice not, a second 
time, to attempt any thing so laborious 
as general housework. 

Without a regret, other than those 
connected with the failure of her scheme 
for obtaining a livelihood, the discarded 
domestic left her employer’s service ; the 
light and cheerful streets she traversed, 
but adding to the dreary sense of desola- 
tion and gloomy foreboding by which 
she was oppressed. 

Turning a corner of one of the squares, 
her glance encountered an approaching 
equipage —a pair of stately, high-step- 
ping horses, in rich harness, silver- 
mounted ; a light, open barouche, fault- 
less in finish as in design; and coachman, 
gloved and booted, in elegant civilian 
style —an equipage she had often seen, 
in the happier days seeming far away in 
the bygone past, drawn up at her father’s 
hospitable mansion. In those days, 
when she had deemed herself opulent in 
golden friendship, as well as fortune’s 
golden favors, she had deemed it no 
honor to be warmly greeted by the 
present occupants of the carriage, with 
whose countenances she was quite 
familiar. 

On the back-seat sat two ladies dress- 
ed in the extreme of the mode —ladies 
belonging to the class of newly rich, to 
whom her mother had extended many 
favors in former years, when an intro- 
duction from her formed a passport to 
circles of refined culture and the highest 
social position. On the front-seat lux- 
uriously lounged Mr. Sherbrooke. Here 
keen, fastidious perceptions of harmony 
in color and contour led her to mark, 
with the approval of a cultivated taste, 
the perfect cut and finely enamelled pol- 
ish of the white, even teeth, gleaming 
through his glossy moustaches; the ex- 
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quisite fit of his pliant glove, and the 
snowy purity of the linen bands at his 
wrist. 

His eyes rested on her face, and she 
was ready to reproach, even to despise 
herself that her heart quickened its pul- 
sations beneath his glance. Let me not 
be misunderstood; she had of late been 
subjected to such sore humiliation by 
the arbitrary, exacting selfishness of a 
mistress, who, save in outward distine- 
tions, was no whit her superior, that, 
there is no denying the fact, she did 
crave the recognition of those once oc- 
cupying her own social level, as a balin 
to her wounded self-respect. 

As I haye already said or written, Mr. 
Sherbrooke’s gaze fell on the young girl’s 
face, fixedly resting there for several 
moments, and then being carelessly 
withdrawn, as though it had been idly 
perusing the features of a stranger. 

‘It matters little; it is better even 
that he should not so much as grant 
me recognition when we chance to meet,’ 
she admitted to herself, striving to 
drown, in other reflections, all memory 
of the pang with which such admission 
was made. 

‘Every thing depresses me just at 
present,’ she said to herself, in an excul- 
patory sort of way, ‘because I am so 
worn and irritated from want of sleep 
and rest. I need not think of earning 
my living for a few days, as I shall not 
need any living. I require~only rest, 
and that is cheaply to be had. 

On reaching the door through which 
the sacred form of the loved and lost 
had been so recently borne, her spirit 
was steeped in sorrow afresh at the 
thought, that never more by the dear 
departed would that threshold be re- 
crossed. 
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THE FALL OF KATHARIA. 


Tue city of Katharia, until recently, 
had no place in any book before the 
public or known to scholars. It be- 
longs to the most ancient period of un- 
inspired history, lying just beyond the 
age illustrated in the ‘Iliad’ of Homer 
and the ‘ Aineid’ of Virgil. The exist- 
ence of this city in that remote antiqui- 
ty, and its tragical fall, have lately been 
brought to light by the discovery, in the 
Vatican Library at Rome, of a volume 
of surpassing interest, entitled, ‘A His- 
tory of the War of the Allies and the 
Kathari, by Pherecydes of Syros.’ The 
internal and external evidences attend- 
ing this book or roll prove it, beyond a 
doubt, to be the oldest known manu- 
script in existence—dating with the ear- 
liest use of alphabetic writing—and to 
be a genuine writing of the ancient his- 
torian whose name is attached to it, who 
preceded Herodotus nearly an hundred 
years, and who has been known hith- 
erto only by references and fragments 
in the collections 
Diodorus Siculus. 


of Anaximenes and 
It is written in Doric 
Its style is very simple and 
purely narrative, reminding much of 
that of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
It has upon it labels and other marks, 
which show that it belonged to the li- 
brary of Pisistratus in Athens, which 
was transported by Xerxes into Persia, 
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and afterward brought back by Seleucus * 


Nicanor to Athens, where it was plun- 
dered by Sylla, by whom, it is probable, 
this volume was carried to Rome. Of 
its resting-place from that time—wheth- 
er in the Ulpian or Palatine, and after 
their destruction in some other public 
or private library of Rome —to the 
founding of the Vatican in 1450, we 
know nothing. In the Vatican it was 
buried beneath a heap of valueless man- 
uscripts—the taste of the age for schol- 
astic and theological literature causing 
it to be neglected and left unexamined— 


where it remained until its recent disin- 
terment. 

The city of Katharia, whose history 
is narrated in this volume, was situated 
in the central and mountainous region 
of the Greek Peninsula, north of A%to- 
lia, and east of Acarnania. In popula- 
tion and wealth it seems never to have 
equalled Thebes, Athens, Argos, or Spar- 
ta, but was more ancient, and in civiliza- 
tion earlier advanced, than any of the 
other cities of Greece. It was founded 
soon after the Greek tribes began to 
emerge from their barbarous state; 
when, finding the necessity of banding 
together for protection against the uni- 
versal rapine and plunder in the coun- 
try, they began to gather in centres and 
to build the cities which became the 
heads of almost as many independent 
states. It was located in this least fer- 
tile region of the country, to be out of 
the way of banditti, who infested the 
richer sections; and thus far from the 
sea, to avoid the robbers almost as nu- 
merous upon that element as upon the 
land. When in the course of time the 
reasons governing this location were re- 
moved, by the general advancement of 
civiization, the restriction upon the 
growth in population, wealth, and power 
which it imposed remained, and barred 
the prospect of a successful race, in re- 
spect of these, with the cities of the 
plains and the seaboard. It needed not 
the severe laws imposed upon the Lace- 
demonians to secure simplicity in the 
habits and tastes of its people. The 
limited supplies of the region and the 
slender resources for trade, compelled to 
the practice of industry and frugality. 
With these habits grew up the virtues, 
which are usually found unite! with 
them. The people, in general, were 
just, truthful, unambitious, temperate, 
chaste, and obedient to the laws. 
was of rare occurrence, and when it oc- 
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curred was severely punished. Virtu- 
ous and united, they were happy and 
free. 

The government of Katharia was re- 
publican. It was the first of Grecian 
cities or states to throw off monarchy. 
The public affairs were administered by 
a senate of thirty men chosen by the 
people, called the Triakas, twenty of 
whom must unite in any measure pro- 
posed before it should become a law; 
failing of which number, any proposi- 
tion nearly dividing them must be refer- 
red to the popular Assembly for deci- 
sion. This reference, however, seldom 
was made—and never except on great 
occasions and in dangerous crises in 
public affairs — owing to the virtue and 
intelligence of the people in excluding 
party strifes, and in selecting only wor- 
thy men for this high office, and to the 
wisdom and harmony of the men cho- 
sen. The responsibility for the execu- 
tion of the laws was laid upon the 
President of the Triakatioi, who was 
chosen by that body out of their own 
number. The Triakas also exercised 
judicial powers, hearing and deciding 
all differences between citizens that 
could not be settled privately by calling 
in three neighbors as umpires. Serious 
litigation was of rare occurrence; and 
no class of professional advocates or at- 
torneys existed in the little common- 
wealth, the Triakatioi themselves ap- 
pointing one of their number to assist 
each of the parties appearing before 
them, and inflicting a penalty upon 
any one found to have shown an un- 
justly litigious spirit. The laws were 
few and mild and wise, such as were 
suited to a people who had not been 
corrupted by tyranny or avarice or 
the lust of foreign conquests, and re- 
tained the utmost simplicity in taste 
and living. They jealously provided 
for the maintenance of private faith and 
the public credit—enjoining with great- 
est stress, and using their highest sanc- 
tions to secure truth and honor and 
fair dealing between citizens, and the 
faithful payment of dues and duties to 
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the state, as the cardinal virtues neces- 
sary to make a good government. As 
a check to both the accumulation and 
the contraction of debt, they had a 
provision for its expiration after a defi- 
nite period, something like the Sabbat- 
ical year and the Jubilee of the Jews, 
from whom it may have been borrowed. 
For the protection of the state—strict- 
ly for defence and not for aggre-sion— 
the whole adult male population, except 
those disqualified by sickness or the 
infirmities of age, were brought into a 
military organization, and practised 
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the movements of the field. The youth 
were trained from an early period to 
warlike exercises. Their physical de- 
velopment — from these exercises and 
their simple habits and avocations — 
their tall stature and muscular frames, 
and skill in the use of weapons, made 
them formidable adversaries in those 
ancient days, when conflicts were hand 
to hand and were decided by personal 
prowess and strength. 

The religion of the Kathari was an 
elevated Monotheism and Rationalism. 
They made no claim to a divine reve- 
lation, and held to pure reason as the 
only-guide to religious truth ; yet prac- 
tised a number of rites which again 
remind us of the Jews, and which go 
to prove some intercourse with that 
people, as between the Jews and Lace- 
demonians in the time of Jonathan 
Maccabeus. They worshipped one God 
in a costly temple, with prayers and 
sacrifices of birds and of beasts. They 
attached the highest importance to in- 
dividual purity, and as an emblem of 
it, to cleanliness of person, and per- 
formed frequent ablutions as a relig- 
ious ordinance. They held the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, but in 
connection with metempsychosis, which 
they believed to be a continuous pro- 
gression up to the highest state of 
endless felicity. 

The relations of the Kathari to the 
surrounding kingdoms, were disturbed 
and unhappy from the time of their de- 
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position of their last king, and their 
abolition of monarchy. The jealousy 
and hostility of the neighboring princes 
were shown for some years in a series 
of encroachments, which rendered re- 
sistance necessary, and occasioned fre- 
quent collisions in arms with the sepa- 
rate states; in which the rights and 
power of the republic were always main- 
tained. At length this deep-seated and 
long-growing hostility eventuated in a 
league of the monarchical powers for 
the destruction of Katharia. A long 
war ensued. The arms of the republic 
were victorious upon many a field. 
war was carried to the very gates of 
the In the progress of the 
wasting strife, however, it became evi- 
dent that the republic must be over- 
whelmed. Its resources were too feeble 
compared with those of the powerful 
allied enemy. Its supply of men was 
being daily exhausted, while that of the 
allies was constantly renewed. At last 
its valiant army, greatly reduced in 
numbers, was beaten in the field, and 
fell back toward the city, followed by 
the victorious enemy. Phrontistes, the 
general commanding, sent before him « 
messenger to the president of the Tri- 
akatioi, informing him of his retreat, of 
the approach of the enemy, and of his 
inability to give battle with the hope of 
success, and asking for orders. The 
Triakas was summoned for deliberation. 
The assembly was grave and solemn. 
There was deep solicitude marked on 
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each brow, but no craven fear in any 
breast. All were agreed that resist- 
ance should be made even to extermina- 
tion, and that the last available man in 
the city must be sent forth to the con- 
flict; but it was determined first to call 
an assembly of the people. In obedi- 
ence to the summons of their magis- 
trates, the people came out in great 
multitudes. The smith left his forge 
and the unfinished weapon upon the an- 
vil, the baker his ovens, the physician 
the bedside of the sick and dying. The 
lame hobbled along on their crutches. 
The old men came out; and even the 
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The 
president of the Triakas made a brief 
statement, of the conflict that had been 
forced upon them, of the long-sustain- 
ed toils and valor of their soldiers in 
the field, of their final defeat and re- 
treat before overwhelming numbers, and 
of the approach of the enemy to their 
gates; and concluded by calling upon 
the assembly to give their voices, wheth- 
er they should submit and throw them- 
selves upon the mercy of their enemies, 
or resist. ‘We will fight! we will die!’ 
shouted the whole multitude. ‘Then 
let the able-bodied men,’ said the presi- 
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dent, ‘gather themselves in company, 
and prepare to go forth to meet the ene- 
my.’ ‘And the old men will go,’ said 
the venerable Leitus, rising in the as- 
sembly with flowing locks white with 
the frost of threescore years, who in 
the vigor of his life had been a warrior 
that never met equal in foe, and had 
often led the armies of the republic to 
victory. No sooner were the words 
spoken than the old men from every 
part of the assembly left their places, 
and crowding about him, grasped his 
hand in grateful and joyful response. 
‘And the boys will go,’ said young Eu- 
gathes, the pride of the youth of the 
city, their acknowledged leader in every 
warlike exercise, who could send the 
arrow from the bow, with unerring, dead- 
ly aim, full an hundred and fifty paces, 
and could drive a spear with a force 
and skill that would put to proof the 
stoutest shield and stoutest warrior. 
Like the notes of a trumpet calling to a 
charge, his words brought all the boys 
in the assembly crowding about him, 
with an intelligent enthusiasm glowing 
in their faces which bespoke an appre- 
ciation of the solemnity of the occasion 
and a readiness to meet any danger. 
‘And the women will go,’ said the noble 
Calliste, a senator’s wife, sister of the 
valiant Astrepus and Astropts, who 
were among the bravest of the brave in 
the little army of veterans which stood 
between the city and the overwhelming 
legions of the enemy. As the echo an- 
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swers to the call, the response came up 
from all the women of the assembly: 
‘We will go!’ 

The assembly broke up only to give 
place to an universal preparation for meet- 
ing the enemy. All minds and hearts 
were united, and as the mind and heart 
of one man in patriotic ardor and in- 
vincible determination. Life seemed to 
none to have any attractions if to be 
had by the mercy of their foes, and to 
be passed in dishonor and disgrace un- 
der the rule of foreign despots. All 
were resolved to sell it as dearly as pos- 
sible, if unable to preserve it with their 
homes and their liberties. 

It was determined that the mature 
and strong men, who had hitherto been 
kept at home by employments necessary 
to the public, should at once join the 
army, to fill up so many places in its 
thinned ranks. The old men and the 
boys should constitute the first reserve ; 
behind them all the women should be 
stationed ; while the feeble and lame of 
all ages should dispose themselves in 
any of the divisions, as they might deem 
they could be of most service. Leitus 
was, without other nomination, chosen 
by the old men to lead them. The 
spears and battle-axes with which they 
had followed him in long past years to 
battle and to victory, which for a quar- 
ter of a century had been undisturbed 
in their resting-places, were taken down 
and burnished to their original bright- 
ness. The boys asked and were grant- 
ed the privilege of naming their own 
leader, and Eugathes was chosen by ac- 
clamation. The smaller of them were 
armed with darts to be thrown from the 
hand, that the difference between their 
weakness and the strength of the veter- 
an enemy might ina measure be coun- 
teracted.. A portion of the larger were 
furnished each with a bow and a quiver 
of barbed arrows, and the remainder, 
comprising those who had had most 
practice and had acquired most skill in 
handling the spear, with that weapon ; 
while all were provided with short 
swords. The women put themselves 
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under the command of Calliste, and 
were armed as their tastes dictated and 
the emergency would permit; but all 
were furnished with daggers for the last 
extremity. 

The whole city prepared for its suc- 
cessful defence, or a last great sacrifice 
to liberty. The infants and small child- 
ren, with the bed-ridden sick, were ecar- 
ried into the Temple and committed to 
the care of the very aged women. A 
fire was burning on the altar, and a torch 
ready to be lighted lay beside it, both 
guarded by an aged priestess of four- 
score years and ten. At the sound of 
the first signal call, the mother nursed 
her babe, then gave it over to its old 
nurses, and with resolute heart and step 
proceeded to the place of gathering; the 
youth was embraced by his parents, 
then lightly, without gayety, bounded 
away to the rendezvous; the old man 
laid by his staff, and supporting himself 
on his spear, or lifted above the need of 
either by powerful emotion, hastened to 
join his ancient comrades; and every 
other class of the population seemed to 
be stirred by the same excitement, 
and in motion from the same great ab- 
sorbing purpose. When again the trum- 
pets. pealed forth their loud notes, the 
strange army began to move, and was 
soon pouring through the gates to the 
desperate and deadly strife. When 
Phrontistés and his veterans beheld 
them, they did not cheer, but stood and 
wept—not unmanly and cowardly tears, 
but of holy emotion, of pity and love. 
Their souls, which melted into weakness 
at the sight of these dear ones armed 
for conflict and death, hardened to ada- 
mant as they glanced toward the enemy 
between whom and them they stood; 
and each bronzed warrior felt the un- 
conquerable determination full formed, 
that his body must lie a bleeding corpse 
upon the earth before the ruthless strife 
should reach these their fathers and lit- 
tle brothers, their mothers and sisters, 
their wives and sons and daughters. 

Leitus, with his aged men, took his 
position in the rear of the army on the 
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right, and Eugathes with his boy-com- 
rades on the left. A short space was 
left between them and Calliste with her 
command of women. An hour before 
noon, on the day they went out, the en- 
As they moved on 
in thick ranks, their armor glanced a 
sea of light under the bright rays of the 
sun, and their long columns, extending 
back beyond the sight, seemed inter- 
minable. Having approached within two 
hundred paces, a company of archers in 
front threw a shower of arrows upon 
the Kathari, which fell harmless from 
the helmets and shields of the latter. 
Behind the archers the heavier armed 
troops quickly formed, each command 
of an hundred, by a rapid and simple 
evolution, making a solid square equal in 
rank and file. They came on five of 
these abreast, and with others following 
so closely as to leave little more space 
between them, than between the ranks 
of each. At the word of command, the 
Kathari rushed forward against this 
solid array, with a fury that seemed to 
make up their want of numbers and to 
equalize the strife. Like the wrestling 
of the wind and the trees, when a tor- 
nado goes straining, creaking, and crash- 
ing through some tall forest, levelling 
all before it save here and there a stur- 
dy oak, were the struggle and confused 
noise when these strong, brave men 
threw themselves upon their assailants. 
Iielmets and shields were powerless to 
resist the mighty blows they let fall 
upon them. They drove right through 
the foremost squares of the enemy, cut- 
ting a swarth as broad as their own 
front, and covering the ground with 
dead as they went, until they stood in- 
closed on three sides by their foes ; then 
dividing and opening on either hand, 
they pressed the enemy back in confu- 
sion upon his flanks. A few of the 
stronger and braver of the allies, how- 
ever, extricating themselves from the 
mass, and cleaving about them a space 
for the use of their weapons, began to 
make a successful stand along the rear- 
liaes of the first divisions, giving time 
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for those behind to recover from the 
confusion made by the pressure upon 
them. Hippocleas, a tall and powerful 
Thessalian, stood like a breaker resist- 
ing the surf. About bim lay the pros- 
trate bodies of six Katharian warriors. 
The valiant Astropus engaged him. 
Above the din of the battle their pow- 
erful blows were heard. They seemed 
matched in strength and skill, At 
length Hippocleas, seizing the oppor- 
tunity of an unguarded moment of As- 
tropus, lifted his great mace for a blow 
with which to decide and end the com- 
bat, which shivered the helmet of As- 
tropus and stunned and staggered him ; 
but before he could repeat it or inter- 
pose, the battle-axe of Astropus was 
buried in his brain. The brave Astro- 
pus strove long with a gigantic Phocian, 
commander of an hundred, but in the 
act of cleaving his helmet and his fore- 
head, was pierced through by a spear 
from the side. 

For more than an hour victory seem- 
ed to belong to the Kathari. But it 
was a contest in which mere valor could 
not triumph. The wearied and shatter- 
ed divisions of the enemy were skilfully 
withdrawn, and others fresh and well- 
organized hurled upon Phrontistes and 
his surviving heroes. The latter, re- 
duced in nurapers, and faint from their 
great exertions, and many of them from 
the loss of blood, met the new host with 
desperate courage and all the strength 
that remained to them. They piled the 
dead around them in heaps, and fought 
over ramparts made by their enemies’ 
corpses. But their own blood was flow- 
ing, and many of them were falling, 
borne down by the overwhelming num- 
bers and fresh energies of the r foes, 

At this time the signal was given, by 
order of Leitus, for the advance of the 
aged men under his command, and the 
boys under Eugathes. The old men, 
on the right, moved forward with the 
elastic step of youth, and with the or- 
der of veterans, as they were. The 
weight of two-score years seemed to have 
been lifted off them. They seemed to 
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themselves put back in their early man- 
hood, and again under their ancient and 
glorious leader, also restored to his vig- 
orous prime. They threw themselves 
upon the enemy, who were amazed at 
the strange spectacle and at the strange 
weight of their blows with battle-axe 
and spear, and with awe questioned in 
themselves whether an army of heroes 
of past ages had been raised up from the 
earth for the aid of the Kathari. Old 
Leitus was as an infuriated and uncaged 
lion. More than the strength of even 
early manhood seemed in his arm. He 
encountered the enemy first where the 
brave and good Phrontistes had been, 
with his single arm, holding at bay a 
multitude of assailants, and just as that 
great soldier fell pierced through the 
heart with a javelin. He threw him- 
self in the midst of the throng as their 
shouts of triumph were raised above 
the noise of the strife, and swinging 
round his huge battle-axe, weighing full 
one half more than those of later make, 
smote down on the right hand and the 
left and before and behind. The bewil- 
dered enemy shrank and scattered from 
before his death-dealing weapon. His 
command, with a courage like that 
of their leader, and with a fury that 
could not be resisted, engaged the ene- 
my along their whole right line, and 
drove them back in confusion. Won- 
derful to behold was the heroism of 
those old men and the carnage they 
made. 

On the left, the boys advanced with 
great courage and steadiness. The more 
generous of the allies regarded them 
with admiration for their courage, and 
with pity for the immolation to which 
they seemed doomed, and were inclined 
to interpose to turn them back, if possi- 
ble, and save them; but the greater 
part looked upon them with ec ontempt 
and derision. When they had come 
within easy range, the boys who were 
armed with bows let fly their arrows, 
which now, in the comparatively un- 
guarded and uncovered state of many 
of the enemy, did much execution, kill- 
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ing some and wounding more. Two 
companies of spearmen from the enemy 
were ordered to charge and disperse 
them. These, as they came on, were 
met by another shower of arrows, some 
of which were aimed with such preci- 
sion and with such short range that sev- 
eral fell mortally pierced by them, among 
whom was the leader of the charge; 
others were wounded in the feet and 
legs beneath their shields, and unable 
to withdraw the barbs or to endure the 
pain, dropped out of their ranks. The 
older and stronger boys then rushed 
forward with their spears. What they 
lacked in strength of being equal to 
their opponents, they made up in activi- 
ty and skill. Their astonished assail- 
ants who had come out, as to a short 
and easy work, to disperse them, were 
beaten back into their lines with their 
comrades, leaving many of their num- 
ber wounded and dead. The conflict 
now became general on the part of the 
boys. They fought with blind and wild 
desperation ; they could not be propiti- 
ated or put off by the magnanimous of 
the enemy, who endeavored to avoid en- 
counter with them and to spare them; 
and they engaged the fiercest and stout- 
est, regardless of the inequality of their 
strength. Yet there was an alertness 
and an ingenuity united with their reck- 
lessness, which outwitted and vanquish- 
ed many a veteran warrior before whom 
no other foe had ever been able to stand. 
The powerful Petalus of Argos, attacked 
and long beset and foiled by the small 
Ascates, aimed at him a blow one half of 
whose weight would have crushed the 
slender frame ; Ascates, nimble as a roe, 
stooping, leaped forward, avoiding the 
blow, and before the warrior could re- 
cover his arm, rushed up under his 
shield and drove his short sword through 
his bowels. Little Ellus provoked a 
powerful thrust of the spear from Dus- 
cheres of A&tvlia, from before which he 
nimbly sprung, and in the moment of 
Duscheres’s exertion and p:rtial uncov- 
ering, lodged a dart deep in his right 
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which were the more to be admired and 
the more wonderful in valor, Leitus and 
the old men, or Eugathes and the boys. 
Together they turned the tide of battle 
again against the allies; yet other 
ground was gained, the enemy who es- 
caped from their weapons being driven 
back upon their rear-lines. 

But the contest was one hopeless as 
to its issue, from the exhaustless num- 
bers of the enemy, directed as they were 
by able and experienced generals. Other 
and fresh divisions were again brought 
up, and those broken and weary relieved. 
The devoted Kathari of all classes, now 
led by Leitus since the fall of Phrontis- 
tes, struggled heroically but without 
avail against the new avalanche hurled 
upon them. They yielded the ground 
they had gained only as they embraced 
it in death. As the hope of a victory 
which would save all dear to them that 
was left died out in their hearts, they 
were fired with the energy of despair. 
None cared to survive. They neither 
asked nor gave quarter. Pressed hard 
on every side, they fell in great num- 
bers, but made dreadful carnage among 
the enemy as the price of their lives, 

The women had long waited in vain 
for some signal for them to advance. 
Seeing now their fathers and brothers 
and husbands and sons pressed sorely, 
and about to be overwhelmed in this 
terrible and unequal conflict, and re- 
solved to perish with them, they left 
their position and moved rapidly on to- 
ward the bloody field. The allies, when 
they first saw them, supposed they had 
come out to supplicate them for the city 
and the lives of the surviving Kathari. 
But when they drew near and they saw 
weapons in their hands, they were filled 
with amazement ; and some among them 
began to comprehend the great love of 
liberty which made a whole people pre- 
fer death to living without it. Itis not 
possible to define or describe the terri- 
ble fury with which the Katharian wo- 
men flung themselves into the strife. It 
was not merely desperation ; it was more 
a frenzy, a mania, a delirium, as if the 
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snuffing of the scent of blood —the 
blood of slaughtered kindred and rela- 
tives —had set their brains on fire. 
They fought with a frantic energy far 
beyond all ordinary -strength of their 
sex. Calliste seemed scarcely of earth 
or mortal. Superb of stature, yet femi- 
nine and graceful; in the prime of wo- 
manhood, vet retaining the freshness of 
youth ; of the rarest beauty, now made 
more striking by the intense passion 
evinced in her whole frame-and flashing 
and flaming from her eyes; and hand- 
ling her spear with masculine strength, 
which had already in rapid succession 
brought three stout warriors to the 
earth; she seemed to the enemy some 
celestial being — as Hebe taken to mar- 
tial strife, or Diana having left off the 
sports of the field and come to fight the 
battle of the Kathari. An awe like a 
paralysis smote those whom she assail- 
ed. Her followers everywhere were 
reckless of life and regardless of death. 
They rushed right up on to the spears 
of the enemy, and though many were 
thrust through, and others were crushed 
by maces and battle-axes, others pressed 
on until they reached the foe with spear 
or sword or dagger. Sophronia, a noble 
matron and mother of a brave young 
warrior who had already fallen, received 
a mortal wound from a spear, which was 
broken in the effort to withdraw it, leav- 
ing the head buried in her breast. With 
convulsive energy she threw herself upon 
the soldier who made the thrust, plunged 
her short sword into his heart, and fell 
with him dying. Arete, a beautiful 
maiden, was skilfully disarmed, except 
of the dagger in her girdle, by an ath- 
letic Locritian, whose rich attire indi- 
cated princely rank and high command, 
who, thinking to secure his fair prize 
and bear her away, approached and 
threw his arm around her, when he re- 
ceived the unobserved dagger deep in 
his side. 

It would require many pages to nar- 
rate all the remarkable encounters and 
displays of personal heroism in that des- 
perate conflict. And any further detail 
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of the progress of the battle would be 
only a repetition of the melancholy story 
we have gone over — of matchless valor 
contending hopelessly against the over- 
whelming numbers of a ruthless but 
braveand disciplined enemy. After five 
hours of struggle and carnage, the field 
was nearly cleared of Kathari—that is, 
of the living. Their dead and dying lay 
everywhere thick, and in spots in fright- 
ful heaps, mingled together and with the 
dead and dying of the enemy; dead 
warriors lying facing each other, each 
transfixed by the other’s weapon, their 
features, pointed with the fierceness of 
the strife, fixed and made ghastly by 
death; the grey head of the old man, 
partly dyed with blood, protruding from 
beneath a mass of bodies, some lifeless, 
others still warm and bleeding; touch- 
ing the rigid face of the mortal enemy, 
the blanched cheek of the young mother 
yet faintly breathing, thrust through the 
swollen breast, the vessels that supplied 
nutriment for her babe and those which 
returned the vital fluid to her heart 
emptying their tides together; the 
crushed and mangled form of the fair- 
haired boy stretched beside the stiffened 
corpse of his powerful antagonist; the 
dead maiden steeped in a pool of blood, 
which, had saturated all her garments 
and clotted upon her hair, with her 
hand resting on the handle of the dag- 
ger concealed in her bosom. 

The survivors of the Kathari, num- 
bering only a score of persons, among 
whom were Leitus, Astropus, Calliste, 
and Eugathes, now drew close together 
and formed themselves in a circle, their 
backs inward and their faces out. A 
stream of blood was flowing down from 
the temple of Leitus through his gray 
beard. Astropus was wounded in many 
places. The face and hands and gar- 
ments of Calliste were besmeared with 
blood and dust. Eugathes was bleeding 
frightfully from a wound in the side. 
And all the others of that little band 
bore marks of the furious conflict 
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through which they had passed. They 
stood in calm despair confronting the 
surrounding enemy in every direction, 
and expending their remaining strength 
in blows which still held their assailants 
long at bay, and exacted additional price 
in blood for the already dear-bought vic- 
tory. As one and another of their num- 
ber sank down from exhaustion or fell 
by the weapons of the enemy, the spaces 
were closed by the contraction of the 
circle. Slowly and steadily the number 
was diminished and the circle narrowed. 
Leitus was the last. Calliste survived 
all others ; and only a moment before 
her fall, Eugathes sank down fainting 
and dying from the loss of blood. Leitus 
struggled a few moments alone, when the 
enemy, with a rush and a shout, closed 
in on every side, and the grand old man 
fell pierced by a dozen spears. The 
bloody field was left without a disputant 
to the allies. 

After the necessary dispositions for 
the care of the wounded were made, the 
allied army proceeded to the city. The 
gates were found heavily barred, but 
undefended. There was unbroken 
lence within. An engine was brought 
forward for forcing the entrance. Just 
as under its last crashing blows the 
gates flew open, a bright flame was seen 
bursting through the roof of the Tem- 
ple, which soon enveloped the whole 
building. The fire communicated quick- 
ly to the adjoining buildings, and spread 
rapidly from house to house along and 
across the narrow streets. As it ad- 
vanced, a strong wind sprang up, which 
made the flames’ seem to gorunning and 
leaping in their progress. Flakes of fire 
were’ whirled about in every direction, 
kindling new fires in every part of the 
city, until the whole was one vast con- 
flagration. Katharia was reduced to 
ashes and blackened ruins, from which 
it never arose. The sacrifice was com- 
plete —a holocaust on the altar of Free- 
dom. 


si- 
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Nigar fell upon the plain, 

The gory field of battle; and her shade, 

Dusky and sad, clothed every crimson stain 

With darker hue and horror more profound. 

Then the white moonbcams fell from heaven again, 
And lit the pallid, upturned faces there 

With a most eloquent though silent prayer ; 

And upward from the sod, whose awful dew 

Was human blood, arose the thrilling sound 

Of mortal agony, in strife with Death. 


Morn rose upon the plain; 

And with a hushed and solemn breathing fell 

O’er lineaments convulsed with mortal pain, 

And the pale lips,immovable in death. 

But the benign, the warm sun shone in vain ; 

It could not wake the frozen dead to life ; 

Mute victims of the sad, unnatural strife 

Waged among brethren. God’s own hand had pressed 
His signet on their brows; and mortal breath 
Suspended, seemed to thrall the upper air. 


Unsepulchred they lay— 

Those pallid spectres—clad in mocking guise 

Of warlike seeming. Sorrowful the day, 
Approaching noontide, with a dreary smile, 

On sword and musket watched the sunbeams play ; 
And with quick beams their ruddy torches fling 
O’er the grim throne of Death, the sceptred king, 
Who snatched fresh laurels, with the flush of hope, 
From brows of manhood, beating high, erewhile, 
With life’s warm pulses, now for ever stilled. 


Inexorable foe! 

We oft are tempted ’gainst thee to rebel. 

How dost thou lay thy blighting glance below 
Our best and fairest! Must thy sickle sweep 
Over the land that doth with life-blood flow 
Again and yet again? Avy, till the strife 
Abhorred of God is ended; human life 

Is precious in His sight, but more He loves 
Justice, that in the hearts of men doth sleep, 
But which shall waken at His call, ere long. 













CHAPTER NINTH, 
THE SLAVE-KETCHER’S DAUGHTER. 
‘As my hideous jailer felled me, thus 
I lay on the jagged floor of the cave, 
afraid to stir so much as a finger, lest 
such motion should provoke the final 
onslaught from the pitiless brute that 
kep tryin’ to make me show some signs 
of life by givin’ me repeated digs in the 
ribs with its horny great-toe. Gittin’ 
tired o’ this sport, the gorilla, twistin’ 
his long fore-finger into the tangled 
masses of my front hair, lifted me as 
though I had been but a feather’s weight, 
held me out at arm’s length, an’ ex- 
amined me with an eye to weight an’ 
measure, jest as a butcher does a stall- 
fed creetur fatted for sale. Satisfied on 
this pint, the gorgon begun to cut up all 
sorts of anticks, tossin’ me up to the 
ceilin’ of the cave, an’ ketchin’ me by 
the head or the heels, jest as it happen- 
ed, when I come down, pinchin’ my 
cheeks, pullin’ my ears, wringin’ my 
nose, an’ playin’ with me jest as a cat 
does with a mouse before puttin’ it out 
of its misery. I bore the torture with- 
out any useless outcry till the monster, 
grabbin’ me by one arm, swung me 
round till I was dizzy as a coot, an’ 
roared with pain. Insensibility merci- 
fully put a step to my sufferins, an’ 
when my eyes closed [ hoped it was for 
the last time; but it wasn’t so to be. 
When I come to, the monster had 
stripped me of my blouse, which he was 
tryin’ on, hind side afore an’ wrong side 
up. The minit I stirred he dropped his 
prize an’ begun scratchin’ me across the 
bare shoulder with his long nails, which 
was sharp an’ curved like claws, diggin’ 
deep furrers in the flesh at every scratch. 
‘Here, pass your hand across my 
shoulders, an’ you can feel the scars left 
by my wounds when they healed.’ 
To make sure of the truth of the fugi- 
tive’s story, I complied with his biddin’, 
an’ there, sure enough, was the deep 
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welts left by the mark of the creetur’s 
claws. 

‘It’s horrible,’ says I to myself, ‘to 
see a feller-creetur so exposed to the 
fury of a dumb beast; an’ seems more 
like Old Testament times, when folks 
was cast into fiery furnaces, an’ lions’ 
dens, if they didn’t worship with the 
majority trying to rule over ’em, than 
like these Christian times, bringin’ forth 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness, as 
the ministers say.’ An’ I couldn't help 
thinkin’ that parsons of the Wolfprong 
stamp, instid of directin’ all their efforts 
to Christianizin’ some obscure corner 0’ 
the earth, would do well to send a few 
Bibles an’ preachers to the beknighted 
heathens south, to teach ’em to be merci- 
ful an’ forbearin’ to high an’ low, to 
abide faithfully by all solemn compacts, 
and when reviled not to revile again. 
But this hain’t nothin’ to do with Gum- 
bo’s stéry. ‘Goon,’ says I, ‘an’ let’s 
know how you ever escaped such a con- 
catynation of perils from man an’ beast.’ 

‘I was expectin’ every instant to be 
tore limb from limb,’ says he; ‘ for Grub- 
free had left, an’ bein’ beyond sound of 
my voice, there was no hope of his re- 
lentin’ an’ comin’ to my release at the 
last dire extremity, when my tormentor 
suddingly stayed his hand, an’ cautiously 
raisin’ my head to find out the cause, I 
see a string of blind fish hangin’ from the 
roof to the inner cave. Thinkin’, I sup- 
pose, that he could cronch me up at his 
laysure, the veracious beast made a 
spring for the fish, an’ the instant he 
went through the openin’, the slide was 
dropped behind ’im. I was jest askin’ 
myself if the fatal blow was to be kep 
suspended by a single hair over my head, 
an’ ny sufferins lengthened out by the 
pangs of slow starvation, when, O bless- 
ed sight! the angel of deliverance, in the 
form of the white-robed Doralind, floated 
down from the cedar-tree, an’ liftin’ the 
movable bar, set the captive free. 
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‘J was goin to deluge my sweet pre- 
server with a perfect outpourin’ of 
thanks ; but puttin’ her finger on her 
lip, in token of silence, she whispered: 
‘This is no time for talkin’; father has 
only gone home for his pipe, an’ will 
return. Take this heavy stone, 
bend an’ dent the bar, an’ pound the bolt 
out of its bed in the rock, so as to make 
it appear that you broke out from inside ; 
this will free me from suspicion, an’ leave 
me the power of givin’ you further aid.’ 

‘T carried out this order with fear an’ 
tremblin’, for the blows resounded 
through the cells of the ridge with sech 
a din that I expected every minit Grub- 
free would be brung back by the noise. 

‘Thankful enough was I when the job 
was safely through with, an’ I at liberty 
to leave the accursed spot. 

‘It wasn’t easy to foller the light flit- 
tin’ figger of my fair-haired guide, my 
lame leg bein’ a hendrence ‘in climbin’ 
down projectin’ ledges, an’ my lacerated 
shoulders makin’ it difficult an’ painful 
for me to swing myself, by holdin’ on 
with both hands to vines an’ saplins, 
down the crevices an’ across the rifts 
that come in our way. On all-fours we 
crawled along a shelvin’ ledge so difficult 
of foothold that a single mismove would 
have sent us over the beetlin’ crag 
amongst the boulders hundreds of feet 
below. I shet up my eyes, gropin’ my 
way blindly forard, for it made my head 
swim to look from sech dizzy heights. 
I was brung to a sudding stand-still by 
the branch of a tree ketchin’ me by the 
hair an’ holdin’ me fast. It wasa prickly 
ash, growin’ as flat agin the perpendicu- 
lar side o’ the rock as though it had been 
trellissed there in its younger days, I 
looked about me in dismay, for Doralind 
vas nowhere to be seen. The branch 
which had barred my progress was 
pushed aside, an’ passin’ behind it, I 
found myself in a shaller recess hidden 
an’ shaded by the boughs of the ash. 

‘*Do not stir from here till you see 
me again,’ she whispered, passin’ outside 
the leafy screen. 

‘This partin’ injunction I strictly 
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obeyed, though my hidin’-place was sech 
a cramped-up hole that I had to set in a 
crowchin’ postur, my head bent nearly 
to my an’ darsent 
asleep all night, for fear of tumblin’ out 
through the ash into the rocky bed at 
its foot. Right glad was I to see the sun 
shinin’ on the outer curtains to my hard 
bunk next mornin’; an’ by noon-time I 
found the gnawins of hunger harder to 
bear than the tinglin’, stingin’ smart of 
my raw shoulders. 

‘I was jest thinkin’ of makin’ my way 
back to the main cavern for the sake of 
procurin’ some o’ the blind fish swarm- 
in’ the brook, when a pebble rattled 
down from the cliff overhead, an’ bound- 
in’ back from the trunk of the ash, fell 
at my very feet. Then I heard a cautious 
footfall on the beetlin’ crags, an’ a hand 
ketchin’ at the stunted scrubs of rift an’ 
crevice. Expectin’ to behold the blessed 
Doralind hastenin’ to my relief, I poked 
aside a branch, when who should I see, 
with gun slung over his shoulder, craw]l- 
in’ along a narrer shelf o’ ledge not more 
than a half dozen feet below the one 
leadin’ to my lurkin’ place, but that 
arch-fiend Grubfree himself. I held my 
breath while he was passing so near that 
I could have clutched ’im by the throat 
by stretchin’ my arm to its full length. 
If he had discovered my retreat, he 
never would have lived to tell the tale ; 
for one blow of my clinched fist would 
have sent him to a bed he never would 
have quitted without help. He passed 
on, an’ [ made up my mind that ’twas 
best to stay where I was, the keen edge 
of appetite bein’ less deadly fatal than 
the prowlin’ assassin’s blade. 

‘As the afternoon wore on, I con- 
cluded something unusual had happened 
to the gorillas for he kep up such a dire 
succession of groans an’ how]s an’ yells 
that all the echoes was startled from their 
caves. ‘ 

‘At the goin’ down of the sun, that 
ministerin’ angel of mercy, the fair-haired 
maiden robed in white, partin’ the 
boughs to the ash, stepped to the door- 
stone of my primitive dwellin’. 
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‘*Floreen has been on my track all 
day,’ says the pale an’ frightened child, 
‘an’ it is only within the last hour that I 
have been able to elude her vigilance an’ 
escipe to the ridge, whose mazes I thread 
with ease, so often have I follered my 
father through all their intricate wind- 
ins. Promise me one thing, Gumbo, 
that if chance ever throws him in your 
power, you will never repeat the at- 
tempt on his life.’ 

‘I was silent. How could I make a 
promise so directly at variance with the 
settled purpose of my soul! By his own 
confession he was a murderer—even now 
he was seckin’ to make me the second 
victim of his murderous malice, an’ if 
Providence granted me the opportunity 
for metin’ out to him the just penalty of 
his crimes, would it be right for me to 
set aside the claims of higher law, an’ 
leave this hardened criminal to prey on 
his innocent an’ unsuspectin’ feller- 
creeturs ! 

‘* You know not what you ask,’ says 
I, sorely cast down in spirit by the con- 
flictin’ claims of my own sense of justice 
and the imperative law of self-preserva- 
tion. 

‘* Time is precious,’ says she ; ‘answer 
promptly, or I leave you.’ 

‘Reluctantly, an’ with a depressin’ 
sense of wrong-doin’, I give the promise 
that seemed to afford her a wonderful 
degree of relief. 

‘*Now I can help you without any 
compunktious misgivins,’ says she, seat- 
in’ herself on a branch of the ash, an’ 
pullin’ forth the contents of her sack- 
pockits. ‘I started with as muchas you 
could eat for supper, but on learnin’ that 
the unjustly suspected gorilla had been 
kep fastin’ all day for havin’ permitted 
you to git away alive, I could n’t bear to 
see the poor beast famishin’ for the deed 
myself had done, so I made my way to 
his den, an’ give him the cold tongue an’ 
chicken I was bringin’ to you.’ 

‘I couldn't but admire the warm- 
hearted generosity of the little maid, 
though I must say I did n’t exactly relish 
the turn her tender mercies had tooken, 
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leavin’ me only dry bread to munch, with 
sech sarce as appetite gives. 

** Has any one beside Floreen been on 
your track to-day ?’ says I, wishin’ to find 
out how many foes were layin’ in wait 
to prevent my escape from the ridge. 

‘* Nobody else,’ says she; ‘but with 
her artful, cunnin’ ways, Floreen is a 
host in herself.’ 

‘*The time was,’ says I, ‘when you 
could have trusted her with life an’ all 
that makes it worth livin’ for.’ An’ | 
sighed at the mournful remembrance of 
the halcyon days crownirY’ my lot before 
I had been degraded by the coarse 
manual labor to which I had never been 
reared. 

**She is vain, selfish, crafty, an’ un- 
scrupulous,’ says Doralind, ‘ an’ above all 
others I fear her, an’ dread the evil in- 
fluence she exerts over papa, who is 
blind to her many failin’s; for she has 
soft, purrin’ ways, an’ can look sweet an’ 
smnilin’ while bitter as gall at heart.’ 

‘IT couldn’t explain to the trustin’ 
child which party ’twas that was exert- 
in’ a baleful influence over t’ other one, so 
I allowed her to ramble on, without con- 
tradiction, in her talk. 

‘*Papa took little notice of me,’ says 
she, “until within a short period previous 
to our remoyal here. When I used to 
creep up beside his easy-chair in the 
the library, he would say: ‘ Do go away, 
child; you have your mother’s light 
curls an’ blue eyes; you an’t at all like 
the Grubfrees.’ One evenin’, when he 
sat alone, lookin’ sober as death, I knelt 
on the floor-cushion, an’ leanin’ my head 
on the arm of his chair, cried, I was so 
sorry. He turned his eyes on me, with- 
out sendin’ me away from him, which 
give me courage to tell ’imI wished he 
would talk to me sometimes, I was so 
lonesome with only the servants to speak 
to. ‘You an’t to blame for your looks,’ 
says he, more kindly than common ; 
‘but Iwish you was less fair;’ an’ he put 
me away from ’im as though he could n’t 
bear to have me too near. Then I told 
?im that he was mistakin in one thing; 
for when I went to carry some oranges 
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to cld Uncle Bye, who’d been a bed- 
rid paralytic ever sence I could remem- 
ber, he said he should have recognized 
me among a thousand, I had so exactly 
the cut of the Grubfree features. At 
that, he took me by the chin, raisin’ my 
face so that I couldn’t help lookin’ 
straight at ‘im, an’ after starin’ at 
me fixedly, lifted me to his knee, an’ 
kissed me for the first time, so fur as my 
recollection goes. He never sent me 
away from him afterward, till we moved 
here; an’ Tam sure Floreen has some 
hand in bringin’ about the change; for 
though she is very sweet to me, when 
he is by, she shows plain enough that 
she hates me when we are by ourselves. 
I overheard her, one day, complainin’ to 
him of my faults, an’ tellin’’im she had 
always supposed I was an adopted child, 
I was so wholly unlike ’im in ways an’ 
looks. She is always puttin’ herself in 
his way, an’ can’t bear to see ’im give a 
kind word or a pleasant look to any 
body but herself.’ 

‘I know it was perfectly natral for an 
innocent, trustin’ child, like Doralind, to 
seek to palliate her father’s dark mis- 
deeds, blamin’ the guiltless for the evil 
doins which he alone had been instru- 
mental in bringin’ about ; an’ I wouldn't 
blight her filial love with the nippin’ 
frost of doubt an’ distrust by tellin’ her 
that Grubfree was the vilest reptile that 
trod the earth, an’ Floreen a pearl with- 
out a flaw till this viper had hissed his 
pizen in her ear. It was hard for me to 
refrain from correctin’ her mistaken no- 
tions on the subject; but, young as she 
was, she had become so thoroughly, in- 
oculated with the virus of the con- 
tamination system of forced servitude, 
that I was sure a word in its disfavor 
would be breath throwed away, so payin’ 
little heed to what she said, I listened 
without wastin’ time in combatin’ her 
errors. . 

‘*Floreen makes him believe she cares 
for nothing so much as his interests,’ 
the duped an’ credulous daughter went 
cn; ‘but I can see how constantly papa 
is hoodwinked an’ imposed upon, al- 
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though I dare not open my lips on the 
subject. She pays the gardener’s wife, 
who cuts an’ makes her dresses, hem- 
stitches her ruffles, an’ works her laces, 
in rice an’ flour, beef an’ poultry, an’ 
then fills papa’s ears with accounts of the 
cook’s wastefulness an’ dishonesty, till 


.the good old soul, who never took the 


value of a pennyworth that didn't belong 
to her, is sent off to the fivld-quarters to 
work, while her false accuser chooses a 
creetur of her own to fill the vacant 
place.’ 

‘She had skurcely finished speakin’ 
when a chorus of loud, deep-mouthed 
barkin’ riz on the air; eausin’ ‘her to 
start so violently backward that she 
nearly lost her balance on the branch of 
the ash. I ketched her by one arm, 
thus preservin’ her from a fatal fall. 

‘*The bloodhounds !’ she whispered, 
as white as a sheet; ‘what will become 
of me?’ 

‘I couldn’t help thinkin’ how just 
would be the retribution visited upon 
the father if his only child should be 
torn an’ mangled by the ferocious brutes 
he so inhumanly set on the track of the 
hunted an’ flyin’ fugitive; but remem- 
berin’ that I had received only benefits 
from my young benefactress, I driv the 
thought from my mind, an’ did my best 
to calm her fears. 

‘* Outside the house, you could n’t be 
in a safer place than this,’ says [. 
‘There is little danger of the hounds 
gittin’ on my track, an’ even if they 
should ketch the scent o’ yourn, they 
can't climb a tree or scale a cliff, or 
swing themselves by a bush or a saplin, 
across a crevice or a rift.’ 

‘IT succeeded in allayin’ her fears for a 
time ; but my own rather gained ground, 
as I see, by the silence of the animals, 
that they had scented their prey, an’ 
called to mind the tremenjous leaps an’ 
bounds of which they was capable. I 
had told her that the blood-thirsty de- 
tectives could neither climb a tree nor 
scale a ledge; but they could go up the 
steepest rock, if covered with moss or 
roots into which they could dig their 
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claws; an’ they could spring across a 
gully that a man would sooner stop to 
bridge. At any rate, by some path un- 
known to me, they found their way to 
the top of the ridge, as was proved by 
the gravel an’ pebbles that come rattlin’ 
down, from the cliffs above, through the 
boughs of the ash. My hair fairly 
brustled on end as they sot up the loud, 
triumphant bark with which they usually 
proclaimed the fact of havin’ treed their 
human prey. 

‘Poor Doralind, with white an’ quiver- 
in’ lips, asked if we could n’t git further 
away from the frightful sounds by climb- 
in’ down the branches of the ash an’ 
crowchin’ at its roots. I tried to pacify 
her with the assurance that sounds 
couldn’t hurt us, so long as we kep’ 
quiet; butshe was so beside herself with 
terror that I expected every minit a 
shriek would burst from her lips, makin’ 
still more desperit a situation which was 
bad enough at the best. To add to the 
horror of the occasion, the gorilla sot up 
his infernal yell, an’ all the echoes bel- 
lered in response. Then come a call to 
hounds from Grubfree, made by whoopin’ 
through his hand as though it had been 
a trumpet; but they turned a deaf ear 
to the summons, barkin’ on more deter- 
minedly than before. After a spell, we 
heard his voice on top of the ridge, call- 
in’ to the dogs, but on they barked as 
stidy as ever. Then we heard ’im speak- 
in’, quite near to ’em: ‘Hullo, you 
blunderin’ rascals, don’t you know any 
better than to git on your master’s track 
when it’s black cattle you was set to 
hunt? Down, mangy curs—off, quick ; 
off, I say.’ 

‘A loud crack of his whip was foller- 
ed by a scamperin’ sound through the 
black-thorns, an’ all was still. 

‘*They have n’t missed me at home,’ 
says Doralind, fetchin’ a sithe; ‘for I 
locked up-my room, an’ have got the 
key to the lattice-door leadin’ up to the 
balcony under my window.’ 

‘Presently we found out, by the 
sound of their hoarse bayin’, that the 
hounds was takin’ a circuit round the 
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outskirts o’ the ridge; an’ it was a bless- 
ed relief to hear the sound die away in 
the distance, though we knew they was 
liable to double on their track at the 
first loss of scent. Bent half double in 
our comfortless den, in speechless dread, 
we waited the turn of events. ‘Tlie 
animals were long away, but finally gin 
an answerin’ yelp to Grubfree’s shrill 
whistle ; an’ I concluded, from the si- 
lence ensuin’, that they was securely 
chained in the stables. 

‘Pushin’ aside a branch of the ash, 
Doralind made her way nimbly along 
the narrer, shelvin’ ledge; but my 
shoulders was so lame, an’ I had the 
cramp so like’blazes in my legs, owin’ 
to settin’ so long in one postur, that it 
was all I could do to keep up with her ; 
though, after all she’d resked on my ac- 
count, [ would n’t leave her till I'd seen 
her safe back under her father’s roof. If 
it had been no easy matter, in broad 
daylight, to pick our way over rifts an’ 
crevices, it was harder still with only 
the feeble rays of the moon to show us 
the pitfalls into which a single misstep 
might betray us. On reachin’ the south 
side of the ridge, we stopped to consult 
as to the best means of gainin’ the op- 
posite one; an’ decided that it would be 
too dangerous to attempt makin’ our 
way, pitch-dark as it would be, up the 
gorge of the brook, an’ through the windin’ 
passages of the principal cave ; so we took 
the goat-path leadin’ round the foot of the 
cliff, which, if further, was less beset by 
peril. Takin’ leave of the tender-heart- 
ed offspring of my deadliest foe on a 
wooded knoll in plain sight of her 
father’s dwellin’, from the shelter of a 
spreadin’ black-jack, I watched her re- 
treatin’ figger till she disappeared inside 
the latticed stairway, an’ from the bal- 
cony above, entered her chamber-win- 
dow. Not till the last light was blew 
out in the house did I ventur forth from 
the capital post of observation in which 
I had ensconced myself. 

‘So anxious had I been in behalf of 
my preserver, that, until I had seen her 
safely housed, I had paid small heed to 
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what was to become of myself. Reliey- 
ed fron anxiety on her account, the most 
depressin’ forebodins on my own weigh- 
ed like lead upon my spirits. Which 
way should I flee, or whither betake 
myself in the cruel strait to which I was 
reduced? Should I attempt to escape 
under the favoring cover of night, the 
hounds might be let loose on my track, 
an’ I find no place of refidge from their 
pitiless fangs to compare, in pint o’ safe- 
ty, with the scoop in the rock, back of 
the ash. There it would be the part of 
wisdom to remain, at least till the first 
eagerness of search was past; butasa 
drawback to this plan, a keen appetite 
admonished me that I should need some- 
thing more substantial in the way of vit- 
tles an’ drink than was to be found in the 
air or the dews of heaven. I thought of 
the blind fish in the cave, an’ I thought, 
too, of the resk I run of breakin’ my 
neck in reachin’ ’em. 

‘Hunger finally triumphin’, on reflec- 
tion that the whole of the next day 
might pass sooner than a morsel my 
lips, I took a last look at Grubfree’s 
bed-room windows, an’ seein’ ’em still 
wrapped in darkness, sallied forth from 
the shelterin’ black-jacks into the belt o’ 
moonlight I was obliged to go through 
in carryin’ out my new design. The 
tall hemlock I clomb, after many a pain- 
ful an’ fruitless effort, an’ cuttin’ a stout 
black-thorn cudgel to be used in case 0’ 
need, I cautiously groped my way down 
the flight o’ stone steps already spoken 
on. 

‘The apartment of the cave which I 
entered was dark as a pocket, an’ I laid 
about me lustily with the black-thorn, 
by way of clearin’ the track for a forard 
move. I was just wishin’ I had some 
faint glimmer o’ light, enough to keep 
me from tumblin’ over the furnitoor, or 
crackin’ my scull agin a stone wall, when 
more light was suddingly throwed on the 
subject than ['d bargained for in my 
reckonins. However Grubfree happen- 
ed to visit sech an unlikely spot at sech 
an unseasonable hour is more than I 
know; but there he was, I could have 
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swore; for though I could see nothin 
but the feet of his buckskin ridin’ boots, 
I could have took oath, in the presence 
of a legal affidavit or a full bench of just- 
ices, regardin’ the personal identity of a 
conspicerous bunion on the off great-toe 
jint. 

‘IT had jest time to secrete myself on 
the flaggin’ of rushes behind the stone 
basin, or bath-tub of medicated waters, 
more correctly speakin’, before the entire 
apartment was illumined by a clear, 
glitterin’ light, which strongly reminded 
me of the brilliant glare reflected from 
silver an’ crystal, pannel an’ gildin’, in 
the courtly Paris saloons of which I had 
ketched rare glimpses while watchin’ 
over my young master’s waterproofs an’ 
galoshes in an humbler room. 

‘ Tramp, tramp, down the stairs come 
my relentless pursuer, an’ at every step, 
I felt more an’ more convinced that my 
fate was sealed. There wasn’t the 

slightest probability that he would pass 

through the cave without discovering 
me, an’, in that case, what was to be 
done? Graspin’ my cudgel more firm- 
ly, I resolved to defend myself to the 
last gasp, an’, if worse come to worst, to 
sell my life as dearly as possible. 

‘Jest before reachin’ the foot of the 
stairs, he ketched his foot in the roots of 
a trailin’ vine, that sent ’im sprawlin’ at 
full length on the moss-carpeted floor, 
with the loss of his light. 

‘Now, thinks I to myself, is my time 
to set upon an’ overpower the wretch ; 
but he was on his feet before I had time 
to put my plan in practice; an’ I slunk 
back under the side of the basin, which 


sloped out toward the top. I heard 


him scrapin’ a match across some rough 
surface, an’, to prevent bein’ tackled un- 
awares, I raised my head, so as to obtain 
a view of his proceedins through the 
network of hangin’ eyesuckles partition- 
in’ off the bathin’-room from the main 


portion of the cavern. At first sight, I 
was blinded by the dazzlin’ glare of so 
much white surface; but as my eyes be- 
come accustomed to the glitter, I see 
that Grubfree was stickin’ a pitch-pine 
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knot he’d Jit in a sort of natral sconce 
high up in the wall; an’ then, layin’ 
down the keen-bladed clasp-knife on the 
lomestone slab, restin’ on a three-legged 
tripod, which answered every purpose of 
a centre-table, he proceeded to break up 
a card of matches, an’ put ’em in a tin 
tobacker-box empty of the weed. 

‘My attention was diverted from the 
movements of my pursuer by the vague 
impression of a shadowy female figger, 
makin’ the circuit of the cave in my rear, 
by flittin’ from cluster to cluster of the 
dependin’ eyesuckles. Watchin’ closely 
this welcome apparition, a snowy fold of 
its muslin robe let me at once into the 
secret of its appearance. The slave- 
ketcher’s daughter had watched over 
my safety to better purpose than I had 
been able to do; an’, on discoverin’ that 
her father had seen me crossin’ the belt 
o moonlight, an’ started off in swift 
pursuit, the fragile, fairy-like creetur 
had once more perilled life an’ limb in 
givin’ me a last chance for savin’ my 
own. I turned my eyes on Grubfree, 
fearful lest he too should discover that 
he had been follered; but he was stand- 
in’ in a brown study, his lips movin’ as 
though he was talkin’ to himself. Light 
an’ noiseless, as though she had been on 
butterfly-wings, flitted the little maiden 
through the dim cavern shades, till I lost 
sight of her in the narrer, torchuous 
passage leadin’ to the rear compartment 
of the cave. No longer movin’ with 
stealth, pebbles were loosened from their 
restin’ plaees, an’ scraped with a gratin’ 
sound along their rough, rocky bed; an’ 
I could distinctly hear her loud, labored 
breathin’ like that of a person makin’ 
rapid but difficult headway through no 
end of opposin’ obstacles. Grubfree 
heard it too, for, grabbin’ his knife, he 
dropped the matches in his haste to be 
gone, an’, without stoppin’ for the light, 
started off in hot pursuit of his supposed 
victim, 

CHAPTER TENTH. 


THE BLACK HOLE, 


‘I Lost no time in makin’ the most of 
the chance of escape thus afforded me. 
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Only waitin’ till the faintest sound of 
pursuer an’ pursued had died away, I 
pocketed the matches, tucked the extry 
knots under my arm, an’ havin’ squench- 
ed the .blazin’ torch in the bathin’-tub, 
went up them stairs like a stream 0’ 
chalk, reflectin’, with proud satisfaction, 
that it was a plagued sight easier to 
hunt up a stray goslin’ by daylight, than 
in the night-time, through caves an’ 
hollers, without a lantern. 

‘I durse n’t go down by the hemlock, 
not knowin’ what kind of a trap might 
be sot for me at its foot, so I squoze 
through a gap in the ledge, an’ backed 
down the steep an’ jagged cliff, clingin’ 
for dear life to the vines an’ saplins find- 
in’ lodgment in its crevices. A little runt 
of a dogwood, holdin’ on to a mere hand- 
ful of earth, come up by the roots in my 
grasp, an’ the first thing I knew, down 
I went, till I brung up plump in the 
middle of a darnin’-needle bush, that 


«nigh about tore the hide all off on me.’ 


‘For the land’s sake, what kind of a 
scrub is that?’ says I. 

‘I want to know,’ says he, ‘if you 
never heard tell of a darnin’-needle bush, 
that is as common as four-an’-twenty 
jackdaws all in a row down South? Its 
a kind of prickery-thorn bush, peculiar 
to the swampy uplands of the river 
regions, an’ is held in great repute by the 
inhabitants, particularly them that’s of 
a historical turn o’ mind, because, in old 
revolutionary times, when we was cut off 
from forrin commodities, its sharp, pint- 
ed thorns, with the eye drilled near 
the axle, was used by the women of that 
period for darnin’ coarse footins an’ sech 
like.’ 

After tellin’ him that I was greatly 
obligated by his impartin’ this valuable 
piece of historical information that was 
all new to me, he went on with his 
story. 

‘The moon, that had been partially 
obscured behind a cloud, emerged in 
full-orbed radiance, so that I could pick 
my way along without runnin’ slap-dab 
right in the face an’ eyes of my pursuer. 

‘On approachin’ the termination of 
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the gorge formin’ the rear outlet to the 
cave, I bent my ear to the ground to see 
if I could hear a footstep, either comin’ 
or goin’, anywheres near. As I was in 
this lowly, kneelin’ postur, I come with- 
in one of givin’ a yell of terror, as a soft, 
small hand was suddingly placed on my 
own. ‘Hush! a wordabove your breath, 
an’ you are a dead man,’ impressively 
whispered Doralind, for she it was who, 
for the last time, thus warded a menaced 
blow from my devoted head. ‘Remem- 
ber your promise,’ says she, ‘ never to 
raise your hand against the life of one 
who is dear to her that has braved death 
that you might go free.’ 

‘I strove to reply, but my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth, an’ I felt 
as if rooted to the ground. Skurcely 
had the flutter of her garments ceased 
amongst the underbrush, when her 
father, on all-fours, his glitterin’ blade 
grasped ready for use, made his exit 
from the outlet to the gorge. 

‘After hearking with all his might, 
an’ castin’ his eyes hither an’ yon, time 
an’ agin, he started off amongst the 
pines, an’, at a very respectful distance, 
I played the spy upon his movements, 
congratulatin’ myself, as he searched 
every haunt on the ridge, save only my 
shaller lair behind the prickly-ash, that 
there still remained one place of refidge 
to which I could safely retreat in case of 
emergency. 

‘Round to the very black-jack where I 
had parted from that angel of mercy, 
his daughter, I follered the bloodthirsty 
slave-ketcher, an’ laughed in my sleeve 
to see how much labor he spent in dig- 
gin’ a hole at the foot of the tall hem- 
lock —right under the lowest branch, 
which was always the first one we made 
for—an’ plantin’ in it a tremenjous steel- 
trap, sech as might be set for a wolf or 
a wildcat. Fore-warned is fore-armed, 
thinks I to myself, with a chuckle, as I 
observed the pains he took, after cover- 
in’ up the hole with twigs an’ bushes, to 
make the earth look as though it had n’t 
been disturbed, by coverin’ it with bits 
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o’ sod an’ mossy turf which he had to 
go some distance to obtain. 

‘Finishin’ his arrangements for my 
captur, he made tracks for the house, 
an’ I did hope I was fairly red on’im 
for the night ; but through the kitching- 
window I see ’im lighting his lantern, 
an’ goin’ with it to the stables. An aw- 
ful suspicion darted across my mind. 
What if, havin’ made sure that he had 
hunted me from every cave in the hill, 
the hounds were once more to be let 
loose on my track! I bethought me of 
my safe sanctuary behind the ash, an’ 
strove to fly to it; but palsied with ter- 
ror, I couldn't stir, hand or foot. Fate 
was kinder to me than my fears. Grub- 
free, comin’ out of the stables, locked 
the door behind ’im, an’ returned once 
more to the house. 

‘Soon a light shone in his chamber- 
window, an’ as the blinds was drawed 
up, [ satisfied myself that there was no 
make-believe about his gittin’ ready to 
go to bed. As my sense of security in- 
creased, so did the gnawins of hunger, 
in the same ratio. Howsever, not till 
the moon went down did I ventur out of 
the black-jack’s protectin’ shade. Feel- 
ing as certain in my own mind as though 
I had been sure of the fact, that there 
was some kind of a slipper-noose or clap- 
trap waylayin’ the rear outlet of the 
cave, I thought it better boldly to face 
the dangers I knew than fly to them I 
wot not of; so I fished up the steel- 
trap, an’ shinned up the hemlock with 
as brief delay as the circumstances would 
admit of, clearin’ them stone steps three 
at a bound. 

‘Lightin’ one of the pine knots, I'd 
tied round my neck with a string of 
rope-weed, I squoze through the narrer 
passage leadin’ to the middle division of 
the cavern, an’ after huntin’ a spell 
amongst the pebbles on the floor, pick- 
ed up the barbed spear-head I had dis- 
covered on a previous occasion. This, 
properly inserted in a black-thorn, was 
all I needed for hookin’ out them blind- 
fish in quantities suited to the demands 
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of the occasion. Not darin’ to build a 
fire, for fear of attractin’ notice to the 
smoke issuin’ from the chimbley, I had 
to eat my supper raw, an’ a right hearty 
meal I made of it too. 

‘Havin’ been so completely broke o’ 
my rest, the night before, I was so 
drowsy an’ dumpish that, bein’ no lon- 
ger kep wakeful by the cravins of hun- 
ger or prospects of immediate danger, I 
concluded to snatch a few minits of 
hasty repose. 

‘On the flaggin’ of rushes behind the 
bath-tub, I slep like a log, never once 
wakin’ up till the middle of the next 
forenoon, when the first thing I heard 
was two voices talkin’ at the top o’ the 
steps, which made me feel so squawmish 
that I pulled back the coverlet of rushes, 
an’ workin’ myself beneath ’em, burrer- 
ed further under the slopin’ sides of the 
stone basin. 

‘*We know he is lurkin’ somewhere 
about the ridge,’ says one o’ the voices ; 
‘for he dug up the panther-trap not two 
hours after it was sot for ’im; an’ though 
the hounds was set on his track before 
he had time to run far, not a thing 
would they do but bark round the roots 
of the hemlock; an’ on bein’ driv off, 
back they was sure to come to their 
first startin’-pint, which shows that he 
an’t fur off anyhow. To be sure, Grub- 
free is a close-fisted, ill-mannered lout, 
skurce entitled, by birth or breedin’, to 
the consideration due a gentleman ; but 
when a slave goes the length of threat- 
enin’ the life of his master, of layin’ in 
wait for ’im, an’ attemptin’ to shoot or 
to brain ’im, it is our common cause 
that is assailed, an’ a wise regard to our 
own safety requires that we make an 
example of the culprit calculated to 
sink deep into the memory of all that 
witness. There come Chevril an’ Dart- 
moor, gallopin’ over the lawn. At this 
rate of reénforcement, we shall soon 
have men enough to surround the ridge, 
an’ then we’ll smoke him out like a rat 
in a burnin’ ship.’ 

‘*But supposin’ your rat takes the 
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notion to die game in its hole — what 
then?’ says t other speaker. 

** Perhaps it would be as well for the 
rat,’ says the first one; ‘but our sport 
would be up. Howsever, I don’t be- 
lieve the black rascal will have the pluck 
to stan the suffercatin’ fumes we ll stifle 
him with, if he don’t see fit to surren- 
der.’ 

‘As he finished speakin’, a series of 
frightful yells, peal upon peal, rung with 
fearful distinctness through the rever- 
beratin’ cavern depths. 

‘* What infernal shrieks are them ?’ 
asks one man of t’ other. 

**Only a pet of our host, a trained 
gorilla,’ says t’ other one, laughin’, ‘an’ 
he is probably bein’ hancuffed with 
thongs, previous to bein’ led away to 
safer quarters, as it wouldn’t do to 
have hiin choked with pizen gases, for 
he has an important part to play in the 
tragic wind-up of our little drama.’ 

‘I knew from this that I was, if cap- 
tured, to be given up to the tender mer- 
cies of the infuriated an’ half-famished 
gorilla, that my prolonged tortures an’ 
dyin’ agonies might furnish food for de- 
risive mirth to a set of inhuman an’ 
jeerin’ spectators; an’ I made up my 
mind that, come what would, I would 
never fall into their hands alive. 

‘As the blood-curdlin’ shrieks aw 
howls that had rent the air grew fainter 
in the distance, a gratin’, raspin’ sound, 
like that made by the openin’ an’ shet- 
tin’ of the big garding-shears it took 
two men to handle, in trimmin’ the evy- 
ergreen hedge, filled me with fresh cause 
for apprehension. 

‘*What’s in the wind now?’ says 
one of the speakers. 

‘ * They are cuttin’ down all the bush- 
es growin’ within a few rods of the hem- 
lock,’ says t’ other one ; ‘ for it wouldn't 
do to burn up the only natral stairway 
leadin’ to the front-entrance to the cave.’ 

‘ * Stairway!’ says the first voice ; ‘it 
don’t begin to deserve the name. By 
Jove! it can’t hold a candle to a rope- 
weed ladder, for the limbs is so fur apart 
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that I’ve spraint one shoulder-blade, an’ 
tore out an arm-size, haulin’ myself up 
the confounded old hole.’ 

** You an’t exactly a six-footer,’ says 
voice the second, ‘an’ we’ll have a lad- 
der spliced for you to go down by. See 
that smoke risin’ at the back of the 
ridge, where they are firin’ the woods, 
that the black rascal may have no cover 
to take to when he is once smoked out 
of his hole. Come, let’s climb to the 
top of Goat-leap ledge, for the flames 
will make a purty sight as they flash 
along the festoons of moss from tree to 
tree, while we are perched aloft out o’ 
reach of harm.’ 

‘Off they tramped over the rocks, an’ 
I could n’t be thankful enough to think 
that Providence had directed my steps 
to them comparatively sheltered quar- 
ters, instid of leavin’ me to my fate in 
that shaller lair where my only chance 
of safety lay in the shieldin’ branches of 
the prickly-ash soon to be lapped up by 
devourin’ flames, exposin’ my recent 


hidin’-place to the full light o’ day. 

‘I kep still as a mouse till the sound 
of the two voices was lost in the dis- 
tance, when, comin’ to the conclusion 
that my stay in the cave might be indefi- 
nitely prolonged, I resolved to make my- 


self as comftuble as possible. Crawlin’ 
out of my snug restin’-place, I made it 
deeper by scoopin’ out the sand with 
both hands, an’ dryer by linin’ my bunk 
with a soft layer of fine moss ; an’ with. 
the rushes all ready to draw over me by 
way of coverlet, I hadn’t yet lost hope 
of eludin’ the lynx-eyed vigilance of my 
remorseless foes. As my spirits riz at 
thought of all the resources for standin’ 
a long siege afforded by my capacious 
underground tenement, I made up my 
mind that a man might be a master 
sight worse off than with plenty to eat 
an’ to drink, an’ a soft cool bunk to 
snooze in, with never a stitch of work 
to do, as never a stitch had I. So snap- 
pin’ my fingers at wearyin’ labor an’ 
carkin’ care, my hospitable purpose on 
breakin’ my fast was bent. 

‘Makin’ my way to the runnin’ stream 
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o’ water already alluded to, I speared a 
genteel sufficiency of the blind-pout 
floatin’ therein ; an’ observin’ the clouds 
of smoke an’ cinders darkenin’ the spa- 
ceous skylight, so to speak, concluded 
that a triflin’ addition of smoke would 
n’t be noticed, so ventured to kindle a 
fire and brile my fish. After eatin’ a 
couple of dozen of ’em, with the relish 
many a gouty monarch would give the 
half of his kingdom to possess, an’ toast- 
in’ my shins in luxurious repose over 
the dyin’ embers, I threw the remains 
of my feast into the brook; an’ feelin’ 
ruther glad, all things considered, that I 
hadn’t got to hoe cane that day in a 
scorchin’ sun, betook myself to my 
primitive couch, an’ wrappin’ about me 
my coverlet of rushes, slep like a top 
till late in the afternoon. I could give 
a purty close guess to the hour of my 
wakenin’, for the horn at the huts was 
blowin’ to call the hands from field an’ 
mill. Forlorn as was my plight, I glo- 
ried in the sense o’ freedom which gave 
no unfeelin’ slave-driver the right to 
force me to the performance of an un- 
willin’ task. 

‘Not carin’ enough for supper to take 
the trouble of cookin’ on’t, I was think- 
in’ of surrenderin’ myself once more to 
the claims of repose, when I was re- 
minded of an oft-quoted sayin’ of my 
young master, that ‘ Eternal vigilance is 
the price o’ liberty,’ by bein’ startled 
from my sweet dreams of fancied se- 
curity by a dire succession of sights an’ 
sounds, an’, above all, sme//s, that threat- 
ened to completely upset my well-laid 
plans for layin’ low, an’ eatin’ an’ drink- 
in’ at my laysure, till the hue an’ cry 
after me had blowed over, when I could 
take my own time for departur, without 
let or hendrance from man or beast. 
The sound that cruelly roused me from 
dozin’ visions of happy release from 
danger an’ fear was like the smashin’ of 
a butter-crock on the stairs o’ the cave. 
I waited, with bated breath, to see what 
new plan of procedure was prognosti- 
cated by this crash of earthen ware, till 
the most abominable fogo,,enough to 
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choke a dog, penetrated, with pungent, 
stiflin’ odor, through my awlfactories, 
makin’ me sneeze till the tears run off 
my face. Half-blind, an’ nearly suffer- 
cated, I staggered to the openin’ o’ the 
cave in a frantic search for air; an’ 
there, on one o’ the stone steps, I see a 
big round ball, about the color of pitch, 
covered all over with little forked tongues 
of blaze, that seemed to throw off im- 
mense volumes of smoke. What the 
burnin’ mass was made on, is more than 
I can tell; but the stench it made was 
like that of burnin’ tar an’ brimstone, 
red pepper an’ asafidity, with a taint of 
dead horse, sech as‘ carrin-crows will 
scent leagues away. 

‘Gropin’ my way, with smartin’ nos- 
trils an’ streamin’ eyes, to the openin’ 
of the narrer, windin’ passage, through 
it I crep to the adjinin’ cave ; but here 
the same stiflin’ stench come pourin’ up 
in dense volumes of smoke through the 
inlet of the gorge. I thought ’t was all 
over with me then; but still stuck to 
the belief that ’t was better to tough it 
out, an’ die of asfixy, than to rush upon 
the more cruel fate awaitin’ me outside. 

‘The smoke grew so heavy that it 
was only in gasps [ could inhale it, an’ I 
sweat like rain, jest from the effort of 
drawin’ my breath. In my desperit ef- 
forts to escape suffercation, I forced my 
way through the rift leadin’ to the back 
division of the cave; but hither the 
pizen-fumes had already preceded me, 
an’ I nigh about give way to despair on 
makin’ the discovery. On the narrer 
strip o’ ledge overlookin’ the yawnin’ 
abyss termed the Black Hole I paused, 
an’ bendin’ over the awful chasm, found 
that the air eddyin’ up from its depths 
was much more free from stiflin’ gases 
than that I had been tryin’ to breathe. 
Like a drownin’ man, I ketched at an’ 
clung to this feeble straw of hope, 
stretchin’ my neck fur over the brink of 
the chasm an’ drawin’ in deep draughts 
of the comparatively pure fresh air. 
But leanin’ so far over these treacherous 
depths made my head swim, after a 
while, so that a fresh danger beset me— 
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that of losin’ my balance an’ bein’ dash- 
ed to pieces on the jagged rocks hun- 
dreds of feet below. To add to my 
horror, the dense vapors settled more 
an’ more heavily about the brink of the 
chasm, till I was once more terribly put 
to’t for breath. At this crisis, a new 
idee struck me, which, as I couldn't be 
worse off than I was, I hastened to put 
in practice. 

‘I’d heard tell that, if a buildin’ was 
afire, you could make your way through 
the thickest smoke, without fear of 
smotherin’, simply by wettin’ a piece of 
thin cotton an’ spreadin’ it over your 
face ; an’ this was the preventive of 
suffercation I was resolved to try. But 
how to come by the piece of cotton was 
the question; for my hankerchif was 
nothin’ better than a square of gunny- 
cloth, very durable for wear, but not 
quite the thing for a veil. Necessity is 
the mother of invention ; an’ I procured 
the article I was in need of at the ex- 
pense of an unmentionable portion of 
my cotton under-linen. 

‘ Holdin’ my nose while hurryin’ back 
through the rift, I dipped the aforesaid 
rag in the brook, an’ spreadin’ it over 
my face, was overjoyed to find that the 
air siftin’ through the same wasn’t so 
stiflin’ as to stick in my throat an’ stop 
my breath. Nerved to fresh exertion 
by the partial meed of success crownin’ 
my experiment, I hastened to the pile of 
brushwood servin’ for fuel, an’ fumbled 
round in search of a long, stout pole I 
needed to carry out my purpose. Jest 
what I wanted it was not easy to find; 
for most of the right-sized branches was 
dry as tinder, an’ snapped like a pipe- 
stem when bent across my knee, Final-- 
ly, at the very bottom of the heap, I 
come across the very thing I was in need 
of—a stout saplin’, a dozen feet long or 
so, that would bend an’ twist like a 
willer wand, an’ was tough as a whip- 
cord. 

‘Carryin’ it back to the verge of the 
chasm, I lopped off the two lower branch- 
es, happenin’ to grow opposite each oth- 
er, leavin’ a foot or so of each projectin’ 
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from the mainstem. This double prong 
I did my best to wedge firmly into a 
couple of narrer crevices seamin’ the 
ledge overhangin’ the chasm ; but failed 
to make them sufliciently secure to be 
trusted to as support. Next, I tried to 
hook one of the prongs about a juttin’ 
bit o’ the crag; but bein’ baffled in this 
purpose, [was about to abandon my at- 
tempt in despair, when the strong han- 
kerchif I had thought of no ‘use occur- 
red to me as a last resort. Tyin’ it ina 
hard knot round the saplin’, under the 
branches I’d trimmed off, I fastened it 
securely about the juttin’ bit o’ the crag, 
an’ carefully suspendin’ myself from the 
same, grasped the pole, first with one 
hand an’ then the other, slidin’ down it 
till I could hold on with both hands to 
one set of branches an’ twist my legs 
about some shorter limbs further down. 

‘Exultin’ in the sense of relief expe- 
rienced in bein’ able to breathe once 
more, almost as free as in the open air, 
it seemed to me that my worst dangers 
were all of the past. ‘No longer in 
dread of bein’ smoked to death, like a 
rat in a hole,’ says I to myself; ‘ this 
stench can’t last for ever; an’ as soon 
as the air above has worked itself clear, 
all that I’ve got to do is to go back as I 
come down, an’ make the most of my 
chances for escape.’ But, my patience! 
how slow the minits did wear away, an’ 
how that saplin’ did swing to an’ fro till 
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my head swum, an’ my - fingers, grown 
stiff an’ numb, slipped their hold, much 
as I tried to relieve ’em by-clingin’ with 
my bare feet to the branches lower 
down. 

‘My courage nearly give way at 
thought of the swelterin’ fumes, the 
death-dealin’ darkness overhead, an’ the 
gurglin’ flow of the black, stealthy wa- 
ters so ready to bury for ever all traces 
of acrime or a grave in the hidden char- 
nel-houses which no mortal eyes would 
ever explore. To sech a pitch of horror 
was I wrought up, by medit:tin’ on all 
the ghastly records of foul play that 
might be bleachif’ in nameless graves 
below, an’ the likelihood of my goin’ to 
my long rest beside ’em, at no distant 
hour, that forcin’ my way ba’ k through 
the noxious gases, an’ deliverin’ myse f 
up to my savage pursuers, seemed less 
terrible than the fate before me. I 
would not remain where I was, to be 
dashed on the rocks beneath, with no 
eye to look on my mutilated remains, 
no ear to ketch my last cry of anguish. 

‘ Actin’ on this resolve, I tried to pull 
myself up by aid of the saplin’; but 
my strained an’ stiffened muscles refused 
to tighten round the pole, which I felt to 
be gradually but surely slippin’ through 
my hands. With a wild cry for mercy, 
sent back as if in mockery by wide-re- 
soundin’ echoes, I lost my hold, an’ re- 
signed myself to my fate. 
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Names and dates being of little conse- 
quence, I shall not stop to give them. 
The scene opens on a street dim through 
morning fogs, and sloppy and slippery 
to the feet. [tis not winter, for the air 
has the heavy dampness that denies this ; 
the gaunt trees, weirdly stretching out 
their naked arms from their boxes on the 
edge of the sidewalk, where they have a 
scanty foot of bare ground, out of which 
to extract their miserable nourishment, 
sob that it is not summer; the seasons 
are in conflict, and it feels like March— 
let us callitso. The street is two monot- 
onous lines of brick walls, studded at pre- 
cise intervals with the inevitable balcony, 
steps of stone, and area railing; for the 
sameness and quiet, it might be a row of 
toy-houses; closed shutters and half- 
raised curtains in the basements look for- 
bidding, inhospitable ; nothing stirs, and 
breakfast is only dreamed of as yet. Is 
the enveloping mist but the murkiness 
of night become visible? The slow 
tramp of the watchman on the last min- 
utes of his round seems distant, though 
he is close by; the lamps glimmer in 
the fog like tearful eyes: a female figure, 
dripping with moisture and heated with 
walking, turns the corner hesitatirigly, 
and peers at the blank faces of the doors. 

She climbs steps at last, and makes 
out the name and number—Eshton, and 
33; stopping, and pulling a newspaper 
from her pocket, she separates its damp 
folds and looks again at the crowded col- 
umns, and at something that is under 
the heading, ‘Help Wanted—Females ;’ 
then she pulls the bell-knob. From here, 
I think I will proceed in the past tense, 

Following the steps of the sleepy, slat- 
tern cook across the hall and up the 
stairs, when she had told her errand, the 
woman was ushered into the housekeep- 
er’s room and bidden to wait. Weary 
from her long walking and lulled by the 
genial open fire, she sank into dreams at 
once on the sofa and forgot her surround- 


ings, until a hand, laid on her shoulder, 
alled her back. 

‘I am the housekeeper,’ said this per- 
son; ‘you may call me Mrs. Basil. Did 
you want to see me ?’ 

‘Youadvertised for me, and I—’ 

‘Not for you, particularly ; I adver- 
ised for a lady’s maid. Have you ever 
served any body in that way ?’ 

‘No, but I am very quick—lI can learn.’ 

‘I dare say; but whois to teach you ? 
Where did you live last?’ 

‘In a house—a wooden one. In the 
country. As to where it was, I couldn't 
tell youif I knew, There isn’t much 
that I can do now, but there isn’t any 
thing I can’t learn to do. See my fin- 
gers,’ bending and unbending them as 
she spoke, ‘are not they supple? And 
my eye; is it not bright and lively? 
Give me any thing you please to do; I 
can learn.’ 

‘You can learn, you can learn,’ repeat- 
ed Mrs. Basil, ‘doubtless; but 
wants the trouble of teaching you? How 
came you to come here?’ 

‘Why, you advertised that you want- 
ed a girl.’ 

‘So did fifty others, perhaps.’ 

‘ And if I had gone to any one else of 
the fifty, they might have asked me the 
very same question. I happened to come 
here, and I am satisfied with the happen, 
if you are, Mrs. Basil. If I have to be 
taught, whoever teaches me will be sure 
that I am taught right.’ 

‘T fear you will not suit Mrs. Eshton,’ 
said the housekeeper, doubifufly ; ‘what 
else could you do—could you cook ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, and season and spice. Did 
you ever see a spider’s eye? I am like 
that—I have a thousand faces.’ 

‘You have what?’ asked the matter- 
of-fact Mrs. Basil. 

‘That was only a way of saying that 
Iam good for a thousand things. You 
have seen, perhaps, two faces now; that 
leaves—let me see—nine hundred and 
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ninety-eight. I am tired now,’ and as 
she said the words she wearily stretched 
herself on the sofa, like a spoiled and 
petted child. 

The housekeeper was puzzled. ‘Is 
the creature going to sleep there, without 
so much as saying, By your leave ?’ she 
thought. 

The woman was not asleep, however, 
but was lying with the most perfect ex- 
pression of artlessness and repose, and 
was watching the other warily through 
her closed eyelids. Presently she opened 
them naturally. 

* You have been asleep,’ said the house- 
keeper, trying to say it coldly. 

‘Yes, and dreaming. I forgot where 
I was, I was so very tired. When may 
I see Mrs. Eshton ?’ 

‘No use in your seeing Mrs. Eshton; 
she would n’t like you, know. There's 
nothing in the world you can do in this 
house, unless you could attend to the 
furnace. But you must get rested before 
you go.’ 

‘Go! I’m not going—I can’t go.’ 

‘How not? Youdon’tsuppose we ’re 
to keep you, when we ’ve nothing for you 
to do?’ 

‘But you'll not drive me away, I 
know, pleaded the woman. ‘It’s wet 
out of doors, and you don’t know yet 
how much Iam good for. You’ve every 
thing here, and I ’ve nothing; the house 
is big, and I’m but a little body ; itlooks 
dull and stiff here, and I’m excellent at 
amusement—I can make play of your 
meanest work. I haven’t begun to 
show you my faces yet, and you know 
I told you I have a thousand. No, my 
darling Mrs. Basil, don’t open your 
mouth with an objection; it’s decided 
already—I am to stay, and we shall be 
the best of friends,’ 

There was a subtlety, a silkiness in her 
tones that was fascinating. Fascination 
is hesitation and lingering, in the prac- 
tical definition; and the housekeeper 
lingered, dazed and bewildered. Fully 
mindful of the duty before her, she had 
yet delayed so long, that she delayed a 
little longer. 
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‘Well, well,’ she said at last, ‘stay 
an hour or so, but don’t hope for any 
thing longer. There’s clothes in my 
wardrobe in the room yonder; put on 
some that suit you—I’ve all sizes. And 
when you are ready and want breakfast, 
pull this bell—the right-hand one. Stop 
a minute. No matter what your name 
is; if you should see Mrs. Eshton, or if 
she should happen to want you to stay 
here—which is absurd to think of, for I 
know well she'll not—just remember 
your name is Lucille, and nothing else. 

temember now—the right-hand bell and 
what your name is,’ 

With these words Mrs. Basil hurried 
out of the room. 

As the last door closed after her 
steps, the woman (who shall be Lucille 
for the present) changed her manner; 
a different light rose in her eye, and a 
triumphant smile played about her 
mouth. ‘ One decided hit already,’ said 
she. ‘ Pretty well for the time I have 
been in the house. What 
fancy have I for this house? None that 
I know of, but any thing for a change, 
and it’s better than—I won’t speak the 
name again. Thanks to my sharp eyes, 
I saw how to use Mrs. Basil at once. 
Common cunning wouldn’t have done 
for her, but artlessness and my spider's 
eye subdued her; [ hope the poor dazed 
woman hasn’t lost her way with all 
these doors. Perhaps the rest of the 
people won't break in so easy; so, Lu- 
cille—I must sing that name over till I 
learn it—sharpen your eyes and trust to 
your smartness. I dén’t know which 
is the most piquant, to give way to nat- 
ural abandon and play a part before some 
body for a purpose, or to act out nature 
just because it is nature when one is 
alone, as I hope lam now. If one could 
but act himself out all the while without 
this painful restriction, that would be 
true happiness. But atruce to soliloquy, 
though I wonder what sort of person 
Mrs. Eshton is; no matter, I shall have 
a chance to find out very soon!’ 

As she said this, she locked the door 
carefully and opened the wardrobe, 
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and commenced an examination of its 
contents with as much coolness as 
though she had been an inmate of the 
house all her life. Perhaps, by some 
shiftings of mental machinery, a change 
impossible of explanation and too subtle 
for analysis, her half-hour within those 
walls had actually been changed, so far 
as concerned her own consciousness, into 
as much of life as she had lived to that 
day ; perhaps, for some things are as 
old and distant as the first birth-day, the 
instant they have happened. 

Lucille threw herself into the investi- 
gation with her whole soul, and by her 
theory of happiness just enunciated, she 
must have been happy. It was a singu- 
lar collection of garments to be in a 
housekeeper’s possession, but Mrs. Ba- 
sil’s constructive ability was certainly 
remarkable. Her only passion was for 
making dresses, and it was gratified to 
the full extent. When finished, the ar- 
ticles were carefully laid away, like pros- 
pective christening robes for unborn 
children. They were of all sizes, styles, 
and materials—a variety almost suffi- 
cient to clothe a harem; and to one who 
had seen Lucille creeping like a thicker 
shadow through the thick shadows of the 
street, she would have appeared trans- 
formed. With the sudden abandon that 
seemed the controlling part of her na- 
ture, she tossed over and tried on the 
different garments with a perfectly child- 
ish delight. With all care forgotten, if 
any care had weighed upon her; with 
no stinging felt from an old crime, if 
any crime had stung her heretofore ; 
heedless alike of the part she had just 
been playing, and of the new and un- 
decided parts she must soon play before 
different auditors, she vibrated back and 





forth between the réles of mistress and 


servant, as she changed the dress of one 
for that of the other, and took no note 
of the time. 

But the time did not pass as rapidly 
and smoothly for Mrs. Basil. She was 


not gifted with much curiosity, and when 
she was told, on first entering the house, 
that Mrs. Eshton was dead and not to be 
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mentioned again by her lips under any 
circumstances, she had accepted the 
statement wehout a query ; and when, 
only a year before, the present Mrs. Esh- 
ton came in one day with no previous 
notice to her, she thought it no injustice, 
but received the fact and went on undis- 
turbed. For thirteen years she had been 
growing old in that house—her days 
dropping away as unvaryingly alike as 
drops of water from drizzly eaves; in 
this time she had hardly known what 
it was to wonder. How was it, then, 
that on this morning this creature of 
some sort had got into the house, an- 
swering her back when she argued, 
wheedling her when she tried decision, 
and establishing herself as a necessity 
that must be provided for, or somehow 
got rid of? Perhaps a moderate aston- 
ishment might have pleased and bene- 
fited her, but her retirement was too 
rudely broken. So it was not strange 
that she was absent and fitful for once, 
stopping with her hands full of dishes, 
or holding doors ajar, to vent her bewil- 
derment by talking with that bewildered 
personage, herself. 

‘Heh, my head, my head!’ said she, 
‘it’s all a whirl, and no wonder. If 
Mrs. Eshton only could have been con- 
tent to do as she was and take my serv- 
ice; but no, she must be fancying that 
my fingers are rough and catch in her 
hair, and that was enough—she must 
have a young maid to wait her whim and 
step into my place. That’s the way it 
meets to them that have spent themselves 
for others. Have I slaved it? am I get- 
ting old? I’ve only been thirteen years 
here, and now comes in this uncanny 
thing to be my fright. And Mrs. Esh- 
ton ’ll not trouble herself, not she. She’ll 
throw a look at her—Lord forbid it 
should come into her head to like her 
and keep her—and then turn her over to 
me to see to; and how am I going to get 
her away? I wonder what became of 
the devils that were cast out of Mary 
Magdalen; if they went back home, or 
if they went into somebody else? How 
foolish I’m talking! I’m too easy fright- 
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ened ; but it’s lucky I thought to turn 
the key, or she might be roaming through 
the house before this, and might meet 
somebody, and then what a muss for 
me!’ 

Whether capricious mistress 
should simply order the stranger’s dis- 


her 


missal and blame her for harboring her, 
she had advertised without Mrs. 
Eshton’s knowledge, or whether she 
should take the humor to keep her, in 
either case it seemed to the poor house- 
keeper that trouble was upon her. Not 
more persistently did the Ancient Mari- 
ner’s vision of shipwreck cling to him 
than did’ the thought remain with her of 
the woman up-stairs, whom she must 
either endure indefinitely, or some how 
find strength and courage to drive away. 
Plain as the alternative was, she some 
how shrank from it; but how would she 
have thought, had she known the nature 
and extent of the disturbing force that 
came in with Lucille ! 

It seemed an endless hour to Mrs. Ba- 
sil while she was waiting for the right- 
hand bell that she longed and dreaded to 
hear; but at last a bell spoke sharply, 
though not that one—it was the bell 
from the breakfast-room instead. Uur- 
rying to answer that; and then up-stairs 
to her own room, further waiting being 
unendurable, she found Lucille seated 
where she had left her, and every thing 
in its place; she had not put on the 
nicest and most owtré pieces of the col- 
lection, as Mrs. Basil had feared she 
might, but was dressed simply. 

‘I forgot the bell,’ said Luciile, ‘ but it 
is no matter, on my account; I have not 


since 


thought how the time was going.’ 

The housekeeper looked, and consid- 
ered, the creature was — her 
creature, her secret, hers, who had never 
had a secret before; it might as well be 


There 


taken to herself at once and be owned as 
hers. On this idea she spoke. 

‘Well, Lucille, you are looking nicely ; 
quite rested, I see. Now yow may go 
down to my room before breakfast ; fol- 
low the passage, and pass through the 
docr on the left, then go straight on. 
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Go before me—I must right the room a 
little first.’ 

Turning around a moment after, she 
saw Lucille’s hand on the knob of an- 
other door. ‘ Not there, not there!’ she 
cried, ‘that is the breakfast-room.’ 

Her exclamation and rush forward 
were too late. Lucille had opened the 
door too far for retreat,if she had wished 
it; she pushed it fully open and walked 
in, standing now face to face with the 
very scene Mrs. Basil dreaded. 

The breakfast-room was Mrs. Eshton’s 
creation. It’s circular form and window- 
less sides reminded one of Danaé’s tower. 
The sides were utterly without ornament, 
toned down delicately a few shades from 
white ; and from pendents in the ceil- 
ing hung three chandeliers, each a mass 
of flowers forming a pyramidical mound, 
below which ran a double row of inter- 
laced fuschias and lilies, shooting little 
tongues of sparkling fire into each cth- 
er’s bells. Underneath were as many 
round tables, one for each occupant of 
the room, and curving around both was 
a divan for the reclining eater; in the 
centre of each table plashed a mimic 
fountain. Three ebony-black boys with 
Arabian names were the ministers of 
this round temple, and no daylight was 
allowed to come in. Mrs. Eshton had 
willed the whole, and had carried her 
point. It was a singular peculiarity in 
this woman that she abhorred right an- 
gles; the rigidity of the streets annoyed 
her ; the corners of the walls she de- 
clared pained her, and could she make 
the world, there should be no angle or 
straight thing init. She had carried 
out her whim in this one room, making 
every thing of curves. Her husband 
yielded, because he admired her, and it 
was easier to yield than resist; and the 
son merely said it was deuced odd, but 
so long as-there was something to eat, 
he’d swallow any kind of table she 
pleased. 

Lucille had opened the arched door, 
over-stepped the rounded threshold, 
and faced the three at their meal. At 
first she gave a start, and clapped her 
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hands in glee; then she seemed to re- 
member her part, and to be collectedly 
studying for it. Mrs. Eshton was facing 
the door—a magnificent woman, popu- 
larly phrased, a Cleopatra without the 
fire and the suggested fear, and Isis 
without the calm inscrutable mystery of 
face. She was tall and full, rounded in 
her favorite curves, as if spouted from 
sea-foam ; her face invited admiration, 
not study, for though there might be 
some caprice and passion, defying regu- 
larity, yet it was over a surface that 
one saw, like smooth water that may 
distort into ripples, but has no depth to 
receive the plummet. Her husband ’s son 
was simply a young man about town, act- 
ive and indolent, absorbing the weakness- 
es of others, because his own character, 
that would have returned him strength, 
required it of him first, and so never re- 
ceived it and lay undeveloped ; following 
vice, because virtue had never come in 
his way or beckoned to him. Mr, Esh- 
ton was bland and respectable, and with- 
out having enough of. either strength or 
weakness to belong to one or the other, 
he was ever torn by both, and he yield- 
ed unresistingly to all his wife’s whims, 
saying to himself that he had erred once 
fatally, he thought sometimes, and he 
could not make it worse by little errors 
now. Over all this, there was in his 
face a strange lurking look of pain, a 
disquiet, and a conscious effort to seem 
at ease, as if some time ago he had been 
guilty of something that compelled his 
sight, and stung him with useless regrets 
and nameless fears. 

The hearts of the three told some min- 
utes of their lives, while they looked at 
each other and Lucille—for there were 
no other time-keepers about, as Mrs. 
Eshton hated ticking. Meanwhile, Lu- 
cille’s eyes were not idle, and she took 
her course boldly; gliding straight to 
Mrs. Eshton, she sank at her feet where 
she lay, and simply saying, ‘I will wait 
on you,’ she seemed to have instantly 
become a part of the scene. 

Mr. Eshton was startled, however. 
‘Who, in the saints’ name, is this—beg- 
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gar or street-walker? Answer, quick! 

‘I came in from the street an hour 
ago,’ answered Lucille, quietly raising 
her head from Mrs. Eshton’s knee. 

‘She does not understand me, so I 
was wrong,’ thought Mr. Eshton. 

Mrs. Basil’s face looked in at the door. 
‘I don’t know who she is, nor what she 
wants,’ said she, speaking without wait- 
ing for a question. ‘She won’t mind 
me at all, and I can’t manage her, and I 
don’t know where she came from—I 
found her up-stairs in my room!’ 

All this time Mr. Eshton, Junior, had 
been aghast, but now he re-balanced 
himself with an effort, and swallowed 
what wine he had not spilled. ‘ Your 
round room is broken up at last, mother,’ 
he observed, ‘here is something thrust 
in that’s angular and crotchety, and 
don’t piece with the rest at all.’ 

‘She wants to be your maid, she says,’ 
resumed the truth-telling housekeeper. 

‘And she shall be, if she likes,’ said 
Mrs. Eshton, ‘ for she does roundin with 
my world here, Herbert. Never mind, 
Mrs. Basil, I shall look at her alittle yet. 
You may retire and leave the girl to me.’ 

So the strange intruder carried point 
number two. 

The time shifts to a month or two 
later. What Mrs. Basil dreaded had 
come to pass, and Lucille was installed 
as Mrs. Eshton’s peculiar attendant and 
property. The moods of this woman 
varied unaccountably. At one time, 
she wished every one to be fitful like 
herself, and nothing irritated her so much 
as what was cold and steady, while at 
another she hated every thing that at all 
reflected herself, and even turned her 
mirrors to the wall; but Lucille, with 
marvellous insight and quickness, read 
her mistress’s humor in advance, and re- 
flected her, contrasted her, opposed her, 
and yielded to her in her own moods, as 
suited the occasion. Nominally a lady’s 
maid, she became a petted creature, kept 
for a perpetual amusement, and she was 
as happy and as indulged as any spoiled 
child. 

A child, I said, for she could not have 
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been more than eighteen. Her form and 
face were girlish, delicate, and rather 
petite; her skin that of a blonde, her 
hair dark and abundant, and her eyes, 
in singular contradiction of the rest, a 
crystalline blue. Notwithstanding these 
simple details which the eye saw, there 
was about her a lack of precision, an 
elusiveness, a vagueness and shifting of 
outline, as if her body were but a trans- 
lucent case over her shining soul. If 
her appearance told any thing distinct- 
ively, it was of an irrepressible, abound- 
ing spiritual life; when awake, she was 
life in action ; when asleep, life in wait- 
ing; and she had a habit of lying for 
hours, listlessly opening and closing her 
eyes, suggesting the idea of some feline 
animal, crouching and watching for its 
spring. 

Whether aware of these peculiarities 
or not, her chief delight lay in them, 
and her chief study was never to appear 
two times alike. A kaleidoscope gave 
her endless amusement, and her frequent 
theme was the old notion of transmigra- 
tion, which she adopted and harped on, 
varying it with her favorite figure of the 
spider's eye. Seeing her changing ways, 
young Eshton, recalling his somnolescent 
Latin, gave her the name of Aura, and 
as it happened to suit his mother’s fancy, 
she was thenceforward called so. 

The housekeeper found she had feared 
toosoon. Perceiving that she was an 
object of dread, Aura changed her man- 
ner, and gradually overcame the repug- 
nance she had inspired, until the two 
became, as she predicted at first, the best 
of friends. Once won, Mrs. Basil gave 
heart and confidence together, and she 
readily told the curious girl all she knew 
of the family. 

‘When I first came to the house, thir- 
teen years ago,’ said Mrs. Basil, ‘ there 
was a Mrs. Eshton before, but she was 
dead, and I was: bid never to mention her 
name to any body—there, I’ve done it, 
but I can’t unsay the words now. I 
think she and her husband didn’t agree 
very well; it’s like to be so in these 


fine houses, no one ever knows how much 
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unhappiness they cover up. Love in a 
cottage, my dear; remember that before 
you marry.’ 

‘You’ve been very discreet, I’m sure, 
considering what you must have seen 
here all this time,’ suggested Aura. 

‘Oh! it’s not much that I have seen. 
I never saw, Mrs. Eshton, dead or dlive. 
She did n’t die here, but out in the coun- 
try somewhere, where she was staying. 
Mr. Eshton never went to the funeral, 
and perhaps they hadn’t any; at least, 
they were very quiet about it; but peo- 
ple talked, you know, and probably ey- 
ery body was not sorry to be rid of her.’ 

‘There is a mystery about it, then ?’ 

‘Of course, or I should know all about 
it. Ifthese walls had tongues as well as 
ears may hap they ’d tell me something. 
They had one child besides Herbert, but 
I never saw it, or knew what became 
of it.’ 

‘Was it boy or girl ? 

‘ Girl.’ 

‘And what about this Mrs. Eshton, 
my Mrs. Eshton ?’ 

‘She took me by surprise as much as 
you did,’ said Mrs. Basil. ‘Mr. Eshton’ 
went away a few days, and brought her 
back with him, and she’s been here 
since. Where he got her or why he 
took her, for money or for love, or for 
something else, J don’t know—I sup- 
pose he does.’ 

This was all the housekeeper com 
municated, but it did not satisfy Aura. 
It was a fancy of hers to slip quietly at 
night from Mrs. Eshton’s side, (they oc- 
cupied the same room,) and glide like a 
restless, risen phantom over the house. 
Something about it pleased her; either 
the loneliness, or the stillness, or the 
very waywardness of the freak; or per- 
haps there was a hidden sympathy be- 
tween herself and the heavy black 
gloom of the small hours; but she was 
in the habit of walking in the dark; 
carrying an unlighted lamp, gliding by 
the wall-panels, brushing the doorways 
with her impalpable robe, bowing to the 
tall chairs and turning the furniture, till 
her hand grew cold as the marble orna- 
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ments. Sometimes she would whisper 
und listen, though she never told of it, 
and no one knew her practice: Why 
ever she did it ; it was her way. 

Roaming about thus one night, hav- 
ing passed from basement to attic like a 
streak of pale light that left no shadow, 
she came to a door high up, where a 
lock she could not master had stopped 
her before ; but now some one had been 
there and had left the key in it. She 
turned it and opened the screaking door ; 
went up a short flight of steps, and look- 
edin. Fronting her was something that 
stretched out its white arms—a ghost, 
perhaps. She went to it without a 
tremor, and touched it; it was an old 
screen of some sort, long ago abandon- 
ed. Something near her fell over with 
a crash, and she lit her lamp to look. 
It had been an old harp, with rusty 
strings and worm-eaten frame, but now 
it was a pile of irregular pieces. Had 
it been standing there and waiting for 
her to come? she thought. 

For its place in the house, the room 
was quite large, and it was full of the 
usual débris of past lives—a repository 
of secrets, only the keys of them were 
lost. She saw a large chest, and stoop- 
ed to examine it. The contents were a 
mixture of papers and female apparel. 

eLying on top of the heap, as if to weight 
them down, was a human hand, solid, not 
painted ; a female hand, white and ta- 
per, and on one finger there was a ring 
of human hair, like a band of dark paint. 
It was a real hand of marble, and Aura 
picked it up firmly, and laid it aside. 
There was a bundle of papers, most of 
which she could not understand: some 
receipts like the following—‘ Received 
of Henry Eshton, for board of wife from 
Jan. to June, 1829, $300’—the signa- 
ture torn off. There was a miniature, 
but she could not find the spring. There 
was a roll of papers without date or con- 
nection, addressed to ‘ My dear Husband, 
all that keeps me from death’—a ram- 
bling, incoherent, passionate wail, the 
fruit of the delirium of sickness or the 
revulsion after an unforgiven sin. Aura 
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was not moved by it, for she had no ex- 
perience or even a faint power in her 
own soul to comprehend such a thing ; 
so she only wondered. People might 
cry from cold, or heat, or hunger, or 
bodily pain, or possibly from fear, and 
the explanation be simple; but this she 
understood no more than if it had been 
Greek. She had read of the Catholic 
purgatory, and of the eternal wailing 
of lost souls. ‘ Could it be possible,’ she 
thought, ‘ that this was the groaning of 
some one of those?’ and she laid it ky, 
and went on, 

There were several muslin dresses, 
yellow with age, and spotted with dull 
stains, either of blood, tears, or rust. 
‘Is this where Mrs. Basil puts away her 
clothes when they get old?’ thought 
Aura. She came next upon a child’s 
robe, into whose rich embroidery, some 
mother that was to be, had evidently 
wrought all her own sweet hopes—hopes 
which, perhaps, her death cut short. She 
saw a name on the waistband, and flung 
it a side with a cry, as if her nature was 
pierced at last. 

‘Loretta! Loretta!’ she cried, tossing 
the articles back into the chest, with the 
marble hand on them as before, and then 
walking the floor like a swinging spirit. 
‘That name! Oh! a mother kissed me 
once; a mother’s arms cradléd me 
once; and I remember being sung to 
sleep a great while ago; but since then, 
I had forgotten I ever had a mother. 
Mother! I thought I had no heart—why 
should I? A heart is nothing but a 
torment! What is this wild thing in 
my blood that makes me different from 
other people, and how came it there ?’ 

Aura thought she heard an answer, 
and saw a figure; and she looked up, 
unclenching her hands. She did hear 
and see something ; it was Herbert Esh- 
ton, blundering in from his club in a 
state of wild intoxication. Recognizing 
him without meeting his eye, as he stood 
at the foot of the steps, she floated down 
by him, carrying her lighted lamp. In 
his ordinary state, he would have been 
frightened, even in so clear a case of 
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somnambulism ; but he turned the key 
after her, and followed on to his room, 
muttering to himself: ‘ Walking in her 
sleep —just like her. But who the 
devil left that key where she ‘could find 
it?’ 

During all the time past, what Her- 
bert Eshton’s feeling had been he could 
not have told himself, for it was too great 
an exertion to make the needful subject- 
ive analysis ; but had he been given to 
augury, he might have seen in the spill- 
ing of his cup of wine, when he first saw 
Aura, an omen of some inversion she 
was to make in his life. He knew, how- 
ever, that his former ways were becorh. 
ing distasteful, for he had a piquancy 
now at home that showed the flatness 
of all excitement abroad. What was 
the finest of wines, mingling all seasons 
in its flavor won from the hillside by 
long wooings of the middle sun, and 
cooling its heart of fire with a belt of 
snow on the brim of the glass, when, 
after all, there was at home an inex- 
haustible living wine, hotter and cooler 
.at once than those, in the person of this 
strange girl? He had been getting just 
a little b/asé, but she contained the op- 
‘posite extreme, presenting (if any em- 
barrassment at all) the embarras du 
richesse, 

Probably there never was a creature 
created that was not pleased with pow- 
er, and was not fully conscious of all it 
had. Hence, I think Aura must have 
known and delighted in hers. It may 
kave been only in answer to the demand 
of her restless soul for action of any 
sort that she did it, but she spent her 


whole forces upon Herbert Eshton, win- . 


ning and repelling, frigid and torrid, by 
turns. And if it was pastime to her, it 
was absorption and passion to him; it 
was a sight without .effort, like lying 
quietly in the night and viewing gor- 
geous processions, suddenly varied, trail- 
ing before the eyes through long pas- 
sages of palaces. Still he did not sus- 
pect himself of loving her. He had 
seen in the attic room, without under- 
standing any thing of what he saw; for 
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all he knew of the place (which he had 
never entered before) was, that it was 
some affair of his father’s in shutting it, 
and that he kept the key. 

Months passed, and it was summer, a 
June afternoon. Herbert and Aura 
were sitting in the conservatory—a room 
in the body of the house, walled and 
roofed with glass, where the sun did 
come and the tropics became _possi- 
ble, as an hundred flowers made the air 
thick and moist with their passionate 
incense. Here Aura spent most of her 
time, for she had a dislike to the more 
public rooms of the house. An unusv- 
al restlessness possessed her, and she 
finally flung herself on the floor at his 
feet, declaring herself tired. 

‘You strange creature, is there any 
thing in the world you would n’t tire of ? 
Don’t you tire of life yet? I used to 
think that was the first thing to tire of.’ 

‘No, I enjoy that; I find an actual 
pleasure in being alive. It’s my opin- 
ion, Mr. Herbert, that you fellows do n’t 
know what you say, when you talk 
about being sick of life and finding it a 
bore. Exhausting life, indeed! Thor 
tried to drain the big goblet, and found 
he was drinking away at the ocean. 
That’s your little bowl you toss down 
at a gulp, and then fling aside. There 
never was any body yet willing to leave® 
life, after all their prating ; why, I can’t 
even pull a flower here, without its giv- 
ing a dying sigh, that I should hear, I 
suppose, if I had fairies’ ears.’ 

‘And yet you jerk away at them, for 
no better use than to pick them to pieces 
sometimes, as if you grudged them their 
little hour of life.’ 

‘Of course. What’s life but ashes 
of roses? Mine is the strongest nature, 
and I’ve the largest vitality, so the flow- 
ers must yield. The whole world goes 
round in this way : 


‘ We view our faces in the glass, 
But see not those whose shadows pass 
That looked before ; 
A little hour we strut, and then 
The glass is cold and blank again— 
We look no more.’’ 
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As she rested her arms and head on 
his knee, it seemed to him that his very 
life was passing out of his body, and 
leaving him stark and cold, in obedience 
to her searching eyes. So long as he 
could feel the fascination, it was com- 
plete ; he must break it. 

‘IT will spoak,’ he cried, suddenly. 
‘If life is inexhaustible, it is only as 
lovemakes it so. Ilove you, Aura; you 
have roused me from my rotten, worth- 
less way into something more eager and 
better, and what you have created is 
yours. I lay my heart and my life in 
your hand, to keep or fling away. 
Speak, Aura, for I am in torment!’ 

‘I am sorry,’ she answered slowly, 
‘but I do not understand you.’ 

‘Not understand me, Aura? Can I 
speak plainer than to say, I love you?’ 

‘I mean, I hear the words, but don’t 
know the feeling. Love me, if you wish 
to, but I have nothing of the sort to re- 
turn you.’ 

‘Get your head from my lap,’ he 
cried, shaking her off fiercely ; ‘ your 
flesh burns mine! Are you cruelty it- 
self? Keep me in your shadow month 
after month, seeing nothing but your 
eyes, and taking my life only from your 
lips, my own soul drawn into yours, 
¢ and then tell me you can’t understand 
me when I say I love you!” 

Something like pity appeared in her 
face. ‘I amsorry, Herbert, for I see 
your pain, though I don’t understand 
it. Believe me, I meant no harm —I 
was acting naturally, because I took my 
pleasure in it, and I thought you did, too. 
I was as free as sunshine, and I thought 
you liked to be shone on, but I never 
thought of your wanting to have the 
sun yourself. I don’t understand you 
when you talk about love—I never felt 
any such thing.’ 

‘I am a fool!’ cried Herbert Eshton, 
‘a wretched fool, that should know bet- 
ter. 
makes a monster he puts a saintly form 
over it? I knew Circe turned men into 
beasts, but I never knew of one that 
turned beasts into men. Here you sit, 
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* not find it colder than I am. 


How could I forget, that when God - 
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a beautiful, impossible monster, and pre- 
tend to have no heart!’ 

‘I said I have no heart,’ replied Aura, 
‘and I prove it by not getting angry at 
your abusive words. Declare the same 
thing to any flower here, and you wiil 
I cannot 
prevent your loving me, but I cannot 
give you what I have no knowledge of. 
If I burn my finger, I know the nature 
of that pain, but such pain as you talk 
of I don’t understand. I have my 
passions, I half suppose, but they are 
not the same as other people have.’ 

The scene in the attic flashed over 
him, and he turned ashy pale, he did not 
know why. He caught her wrists and 
looked into her face, as if to read some- 
thing hidden there. ‘Aura! what did 
you mean, the other night, by acting so 
over that name you found ? 

‘Oh! stop, stop!’ she cried, ‘if you 
are a man!’ and, wrenching herself 
from his grasp, ran into a large passage 
between the conservatory and the libra- 
ry, and held the door after her. She 
heard voices in earnest conversation in 
the library, and listened; there were 
two persons, Mr. Eshton and a certain 
Dr. Magill. 

This person was a short, thick-set 
man, with square head, massive fea- 
tures, and a solidity of structure, in- 
ternal and external, that neither ac- 
knowledged nor understood any thing 
airy or delicate; a mass of iron and 
whalebone in the happiest proportions. 
Some text-books make the feelings the 
larger part of the man, and Nature, as 
if to test his, formed Dr. Magill with- 
out any. Was there a surgical opera- 
tion to be performed on the loveliest of 
mothers or daughters, send for Dr. 
Magill, whose nerves (if he had any) 
were always true. Was a blaspheming 
jockey’s crushed leg to come off, curses 
were harmless against Dr. Magill; he 
never shrank. Was a dying sensualist 
to be attended to, or a half-dead suicide 
in the jail to be forced back into life, or 
an execution to be witnessed, or an or- 
dinary case to be seen to, requiring skill 
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and coolnnss, send for Dr. Magill by all 
means. 

He had come to the house now on a 
little matter of business, and had chosen 
to be affronted by the manner of his re- 
ception. When he came in, he only ex- 


pected to tell a part of a certain affair, 


but then he resolved to tell the whole. 

‘It is best,’ said he, ‘that we should 
go over our dealings a little, by way of 
refreshing our memories, before I come 
to what Iam here for. No, don’t start, 
Mr. Eshton, I am a stronger man than 
you, and though this is your house, I 
shall not permit you to ring or to leave 
the room. Keep yourself quiet; you 
have nothing to do but to listen. You 
remember, Mr. Eshton,’ he proceeded, 
‘that when I took your wife into my 
charge, sixteen years ago—by the way, 
though she was undoubtedly insane, it 
was not of a fixed type, and might have 
been overcome by patience and kind- 
ness on your part; but it was not my 
business to speak of that—I saw your 
wishes and followed them.’ 

‘You did, you did—the guilt was 
mine,’ gasped the other. 

‘If you preferred to be rid of her 
than to cure her, it was not my busi- 
ness. You remember that the terms 
of our agreement were, eight hundred 
dollars a year while she lived, and ten 
thousand dollars at her death, if that 
happened within five years. You meant 
something there that you did not say.’ 

‘I did, I did! God forgive me, that 
was my sin,’ groaned the unhappy man. 

‘In plain terms, Mr. Eshton, you 
meant to tempt me to hasten her exit in 
my own way. 
they like, and say I have no more soul 
than my scalpel; but I am not a mur- 
derer. I took the money and told you 
she was dead, but I lied to you. As 
she was when you saw her last, she is 
to-day.’ 

Mr. Eshton neither spoke nor moved. 

‘I tell you your wife is living now,’ 
said Dr. Magill. 

But the other did not hear him, or 
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did not seem to understand the words. 
With the color gone from cheek and eye, 
he sat upright in his chair, mechanically 
saying over the words: ‘ Alive to-day— 
my wife alive to-day.’ 

Dr. Magill watched him with profes- 
sional instinct, and resumed: ‘You 
have another wife now, and it is for you 
to say what shall bedone. But this is 
not what I came to tell you; I did not 
design to tell you of this. There was 
a daughter, too, you remember, born 
after the mother became insane, and so 
having the taint in her; whether it 
would actually crop out in the child it 
was impossible to predict, but it hung 
over her like a sword pointing from a 
black cloud, and you hated the child 
and did not want it. So I took it with 
its mother, and told you they were bu- 
ried together. There again I lied; the 
girl is alive, but out of my house. She 
escaped five months ago, when I was 
absent from home, and I have only just 
found her out. I have traced her to 
your door, and I think she is in this 
house to-day.’ 

The door opened from the passage- 
way, and Aura rushed in. Pale, trem- 
bling, with an unutterable light in her 
eyes, she went to Mr. Eshton’s knee as 
she once did to his wife’s. 

‘Father!’ she cried hoarsely, ‘look 
at me —at your daughter! I have 
found my heart, and it cries for you! 
O God! have I lived through these 
years in the same house with my moth- 
er, and these months under one roof 
with father and brother, and have not 
known it!’ 

But there was no answer in Mr. Esh- 
ton’s face. Aura was at his feet; Her- 
bert, who had followed her in, was at 
one side, Dr. Magill on the other; but 
love and professional skill were of no 
avail. The remorse he had borne so 
long for his one sin had undermined 
him, and the new shock struck too sud- 
denly, he and his suffering wife were 
united again, this time in a common 
calamity. 
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THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS OF LAPLACE, 


We open our paper with an extract 
from a letter of Edgar A. Poe’s, received 
in February, 1848 : 


‘I presume you have seen some newspa- 
per notices of my late lecture on the Uni- 
verse. You could have gleaned, however, 
no idea of what the lecture was, from what 
the papers said it was. All praised it — as 
far as I-have yet seen—and all absurdly mis- 
represented it. To eke out a chance of 
your understanding what I really did say, I 
add a loose summary of my propositions and 
results, 

‘The General Proposition is this: Be- 
cause Nothing was, therefore All Things are. 

‘1. An inspection of the universality of 
Gravitation — that is, of the fact that each 
particle tends, not to any one common point, 
but to every other particle—suggests perfect 
totality, or absolute unity, as the source of 
the phenomenon. 

‘2. Gravity is but the mode in which is 
manifested the tendency of all things to re- 
turn into their original unity ; is but the re- 
action of the first Divine Act. 

‘3. The law regulating the return — that 
is, the Jaw of Gravitation — is but a neces- 
sary result of the necessary and sole possi- 
ble mode of equable irradiation of matter 
through space: this eguabdle irradiation is 
necessary as a basis for the Nebular Theory 
of Laplace. 

‘4, The Universe of Stars (contradistin- 
guished from the Universe of Space) is lim- 
ited. 

‘5. Mind is cognizant of matter only 
through its two properties, attraction and 
repulsion ; therefore Matter is only attrac- 
tion and repulsion: a finally consolidated 
globe of globes, being but one particle, 
would be without attraction — that is, with- 
out gravitation: the existence of such a 
globe presupposes the expulsion of the sepa- 
rative ether which we know to exist be- 
tween the particles as at present diffused. 
Thus the final globe would be matter with- 
out attraction and repulsion: then the final 


globe would be matter ‘without matter—that 
is, nO matter at all: it must disappear. Thus 
Unity is Nothingness, 

‘6. Matter, springing from Unity, sprang 
from Nothingness—that is, was created. 

‘7, All will return to Nothingness, in re- 
turning to Unity. 

‘ As to the lecture, I am very quiet about 
it—but, if you have ever dealt with such 
topics, you will recognize the novelty and 
moment of.-my views. What I have pro- 
pounded will (in good time) revolutionize 
the world of Physical and Metaphysical Sci- 
ence. I say this calmly—but I say it.’ 

The term Universe, as employed by 
Mr. Poe, signifies, in his own language, 
‘the utmost conceivable expanse of space, 
with all things spiritual and material, 
that can be imagined to exist within the 
compass of that expanse.’ It is not our 
design, of course, to go into an investi- 
gation of the whole of this broad ground. 
We shall bring under examination a por- 
tion only of it—that covered by the 
Theory of Laplace. In doing this, how- 
ever—in refuting the arguments offered 
by Laplace—we shall, in effect, remove 
the only tangible support to Mr. Poe’s 
beautiful fabric. We say beautiful fab- 
ric, meaning what we say. It is a work 
all-pervaded with a beauty of the lofti- 
est order. It is beautiful in its lan- 
guage. It is beautiful in its construc- 
tion. It is beautiful, above all, in the 
innumerable glimpses which it gives of 
the mysteries and the majesty of that 
realm of Beauty outspread for ever in 
the soul of itsauthor. Had Poe brought 
the speculations of Laplace and of New- 
ton under that searching analysis of his, 
which has never failed him when he has 
given it proper freedom, instead of adopt- 
ing them without examination, and had 
he, in two or three instances, put a little 
check upon his own soaring imagina- 
tion, he wouid, in Eureka, have produced 
a work which would have been not only 
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one of the sublimest of poems, but a 
treatise without fault upon the mechan- 
ism of the physical Universe. As it is, 
we claim for Eureka a place among the 
noblest productions of modern times; 
and we enter now the name of its au- 
thor, Edgar Allan Poe, upon our fame- 
roll as that of the greatest genius to 
whom America has given birth—as that 
of a critic, a philosopher, and a poet, in 
the true sense of those shamefully mis- 
applied terms, and, besides, as that of 
a real gentleman, the Right Reverend 
Doctor Rufus Wilmot Griswold, his tra- 
ducing biographer, and clique, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The Nebular Theory assumes that the 
bodies which now compose the Solar 
System—the sun, planets, asteroids, and 
moons—were originally one nebulous or 
gaseous mass diffused throughout and 
far beyond the space at present occu- 
pied, at long intervals, by these bodies ; 
and professes to show the process by 
which that fixed, homogeneous, infinite- 
ly attenuated mass has formed itself 
into the various, substantial, moving 
worlds, such as we find them. Some 
idea of the extreme finenessand lightness 
of a quantity of matter so small com- 
paratively—a quantity not sufficient to 
make a globe, as dense as the Earth, 
eight hundred thousand miles in diam- 
eter—dissipated into a space more than 
six thousand million miles in diameter, 
may be obtained by thinking of a single 
drop of water evaporated into a globular 
space one mile in diameter. 

Let us conceive this assumed nebula 
to have commenced, by some means, to 
agglomerate, and that the agglomera- 
tion has proceeded so far as that a vast 
quantity of nebulous matter has taken a 
roughly globular form; its centre beinz, 
of course, coincident with what is now, 
or rather was originally, the centre of 
our Sun; and its periphery extending 
out beyond the orbit of Neptune, the 
most remote of our planets. In other 
words, let us suppose the diameter of 
this rough sphere to be some six thou- 
sand million miles. For ages, this mass 
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of matter has been undergoing con 
densation, until at length it has become 
reduced into the bulk we imagine; hav- 
ing proceeded gradually, of course, from 
its atomic and imperceptible state, into 
what we understand of visible, palpable, 
or otherwise appreciable nebulosity. 

Now, the condition of this mass im- 
plies a rotation about an imaginary 
axis—a rotation which, commencing 
with the absolute incipiency of the ag- 
gregation, has been ever since acquiring 
velocity. The very first two atoms 
which met, approaching each other from 
points not diametrically opposite, would, 
in rushing partially past each other, 
form a nucleus for the rotary movement 
described. How this would increase in 
velocity, is readily seen. The two atoms 
are joined by others ; an aggregation is 
formed. The mass continues to rotate 
while condensing. But an atom at the 
circumference has, of course, a more 
rapid motion than one nearer the cen- 
tre. The outer atom, however, with its 
superior velocity, approaches the centre, 
carrying this superior velocity with it 
as it goes. Thus every atom proceed- 
ing inwardly, and finally attaching itself 
to the condensed centre, adds something 
to the original velocity of that centre— 
that is to say, increases the rotary move- 
ment of the mass. 

Let us now suppose this mass so far 
condensed that it occupies precisely the 
space circumscribed by the orbit of 
Neptune, and that the velocity with 
which the surface of the mass moves is 
precisely that velocity with which Nep- 
tune now revolves about the Sun. At 
this epoch, then, we are to understand 
that the constantly increasing centrifu- 
gal force, having gotten the better of the 
non-increasing centripetal, loosened and 
separated the exterior and least con- 
densed stratum, at the equator of the 
sphere, where the tangential velocity 
predominated; so that this stratum 
formed about the main body an inde- 
pendent ring encircling the equatorial 
regions ; just as the exterior portion 
thrown off, by excessive velocity of ro- 
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tation, from a grindstone, would form a 
ring about the grindstone, but for the 
solidity of the superficial material ; 
were this caoutchouc, or any thing simi- 
lar in consistency, precisely the phe- 
nomenon described would be presented. 

The ring thus whirled from the nebu- 
lous mass, 7vevolved, of course, as a sepa- 
rate ring, with just that velocity with 
which, while the surface of the mass, it 
rotated. In the mean time, condensa- 
tion still proceeding, the interval be- 
tween the discharged ring and the main 
body continued to inerease, until the 
former was left at a vast distance from 
the latter. 

Now, admitting the ring to have pos- 
sessed, by some seemingly accidental ar- 
rangement of its heterogeneous mate- 
rials, a constitution nearly uniform, then 
this ring, as such, would never have 
ceased revolving about its primary; 
but, as might have been anticipated, 
there appears to have been enough ir- 
regularity in the disposition of the mate- 
rials to make them cluster about centres 
of superior solidity ; and thus the an- 
nular form was destroyed. No doubt 
the band was soon broken up into sev- 
eral portions, and one of these portions, 
predominating in mass, absorbed the 
others into itself; the whole settling, 
spherically, into a planet. That this 
latter, as a planet, continued the revolu- 
tionary movement which characterized 
it while a ring, is sufficiently clear ; and 
that it took upon itself, also, an addi- 
tional movement in its new condition of 
sphere, is readily explained. The ring 
being understood as yet unbroken, we 
see that its exterior, while the whole re- 
volves about the parent body, moves 
more rapidly than its interior. When 
the rupture occurred, then, some por- 
tion in each fragment must have been 
moving with greater velocity than the 
others. The superior movement pre- 
vailing must have whirled each fragment 
round—that is to say, caused it to ro- 
tate; and the direction of the rotation 
must, of course, have been the direction 
of the revolution whence it arose. Ad/ 
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the fragments having become subject to 
the rotation described, must, in coilese- 
ing, have imparted it to the one planet 
consolidated by their coiilescence. This 
planet was Neptune. Its material con- 
tinuing to undergo condensation, and 
the centrifugal force generated in its ro- 
tation getting, at length, the better of 
the centripetal, as before in the case of 
the parent orb, a ring was whirled also 
from the equatorial surface of this plan- 
et; this ring, having been ununiform in 
its constitution, was broken up, and its 
several fragments, being absorbed by the 
most massive of them, were collectively 
spherified into a moon. Subsequently, 
the operation was repeated, and a sec- 
ond moon was the result. We thus ac- 
count for the planet Neptune, with the 
two satellites which accompany him. 

In throwing off a ring from this equa- 
tor, the Sun reéstablished that equilib- 
rium between its centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces which has been disturbed 
in the process of condensation; but, as 
this condensation” still proceeded, the 
equilibrium was again immediately dis- 
turbed through the increase of rotation. 
By the time the mass had so far shrunk 
that it occupied a spherical space just 
that circumscribed by the orbit of Ura- 
nus, we are to understand that the cen- 
trifugal force had so far obtained the as- 
cendency, that new relief was needed; 
a second equatorial band was, conse- 
quently, thrown off, which, proving un- 
uniform, was broken up, as before in 
the case of Neptune; the fragments set- 
tling into the planet Uranus; the ve- 
locity of whose actual revolution about 
the Sun indicates, of course, the rotary 
speed of that Sun’s equatorial surface at 
the moment of the separation. Uranus, 
adopting a rotation from the collective 
rotations of the fragments composing it, 
as previously explained, now threw off 
ring after ring; each of which, becom- 
ing broken up, settled into a moon: six 
moons, at different epochs, having been 
formed, in this manner, by the rupture 
and general*spherification of as many 
distinct ununiform rings. 
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By the time the Sun had shrunk un- 
til it occupied a space just that circum- 
scribed by the orbit of Saturn, the bal- 
ance, we are to suppose, between its 
centripetal and centrifugal forces had 
again become so far disturbed, through 
increase of rotary velocity, the result of 
condensation, that a third effort at equi- 
librium became necessary ; and an an- 
nular band was therefore whirled off, as 
twice before ; which, on rupture through 
ununiformity, became consolidated into 
the planet Saturn. This latter threw 
off, in the first place, seven ununiform 
bands, which, on rupture, were spheri- 
fied respectively into as many moons; 
but, subsequently, it appears to’ have 
discharged, at three distinct but not very 
distant epochs, three rings, whose equa- 
bility of constitution was, by apparent 
accident, so considerable as to present no 
occasion for their rupture; thus they 
continue to revolve as rings. We use 
the phrase, ‘apparent accident ;’ for of 
accident,in the ordinary sense,there was, 
of course, nothing: the term is proper- 
ly applied only to the result of indis- 
tinguishable or not immediately trace- 
able law. 

Shrinking still farther, until it occu- 
pied just the space circumscribed by the 
orbit of Jupiter, the Sun now found 
need of farther effort to restore the 
counterbalance of its two forces, contin- 
ually disarranged in the still continued 
increase of rotation. Jupiter, accord- 
ingly, was now thrown off; passing 
from the annular to the planetary condi- 
tion; and, on attaining this latter, threw 
off, in its turn, at four different epochs, 
four rings, which finally resolved them- 
selves into as many moons. Still shrink- 
ing until its sphere occupied just the 
space defined by the orbit of the As- 
teroids, the Sun now discarded a ring 
which appears to have had jifteen cen- 
tres of superior solidity, and, on break- 
ing up, to have separated into fifteen 
fragments, no one of which so far pre- 
dominated in niass as to absorb the oth- 
ers. All, therefore, as distinct although 
comparatively small planets, proceeded 
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to revolve in orbits whose distances, 
each from each, may be considered as’in 
some degree the measure of the force 
which drove them asunder; all the orb- 
its, nevertheless, being so closely coin- 
cident as to admit of our calling them 
one, in view of the other planetary 
orbits. 

Continuing to shrink, the Sun, on be- 
coming so small as just to fill the orbit 
of Mars, now discharged this planet — 
of course by the process repeatedly de- 
scribed. Having no moon, however, 
Mars could have’thrown off noring. In 
fact, an epoch had now arrived in the 
career of the parent body — the centre 
of the system. The decrease of its neb- 
ulosity—which is the increase of its den- 
sity, and which again is the decrease of 
its condensation, out of which latter 
arose the constant disturbance of equi- 
librium—amust, by this period, have at- 
tained a point at which the efforts for 
restoration would have been more and 
more ineffectual, just in proportion 
as they were less frequently needed. 
Thus the processes of which we have 
been speaking would everywhere show 
signs of exhaustion—in the planets, 
first, and secondly, in the original mass. 
We must not fall into the error of sup- 
posing the decrease of interval observed 
among the planets as we approach the 
Sun, to be in any respect indicative of 
an increase of frequency in the periods 
at which they were discarded. Exactly 
the converse is to be understood. The 
longest interval of time must have oc- 
curred between the discharges of the 
two interior, the shortest between those 
of the two exterior planets. The de- 
crease of the interval of space is, never- 
theless, the measure of the density, and 
thus inversely of the condensation, of 
the Sun, throughout the processes de- 
tailed. 

Having shrunk, however, so far as to 
fill only the orbit of our Earth, the par- 
ent sphere whirled from itself still one 
other body—the Earth—in a condition 
so nebulous as to admit of this body’s 
discarding, in its turn, yet another, 
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which is our Moon; but here termi- 
nated the lunar formatioiis. 

Finally, subsiding to the orbits first 
of Venus, then of Mercury, the Sun dis- 
carded these two interior planets; nei- 
ther of which has given birth to any 
moon. 


Thus from his original bulk — or, to 
speak more accurately, from the condi- 
tion in which we first considered him — 
from a partially spherified nebular mass, 
certainly much more than five thousand 
six hundred million miles in diameter — 
the great central orb and origin of our 
solar-planetary-lunar system has gradu- 
ally descended, by condensation, in obe- 
dience to the law of Gravity, to a globe 
only eight hundred and eighty-two thou- 
sand miles in diameter; but it by no 
means follows, either that its condensa- 
tion is yet complete, or that it may not 
still possess the capacity of whirling 
from itself another planet. 

We have given here, in outline, of 
course, still with all the detail necessary 
for distinctness, a view of the Nebular 
Theory as the author himself conceived 
it, and as if in his own words. Mr. 
Poe, in remarking upon this view, says: 


‘From whatever point we regard it, we 
shall find it beautifully true. It is by far 
too beautiful, indeed, no¢ to possess Truth 
as its essentiality; and here I am very pro- 
foundly serious in what I say. In the revo- 
lution of the satellites of Uranus, there does 
appear something seemingly inconsistent 
with the assumptions of Laplace; but that 
one inconsistency can invalidate a theory 
constructed from a million of intricate con- 
sistencies, is a fancy fit only for the fantas- 
tic. In prophesying, confidently, that the 
apparent anomaly to which I refer will, soon- 
er or later, be found one of the strongest 
possible corroborations of the general hy- 
pothesis, I pretend to no especial spirit of 
divination. It is a matter which the only dif- 
ficulty seems not to foresee. 

‘The bodies whirled off in the processes 
described would exchange, it has been seen, 
the superficial rotation of the orbs whence 
they originated, for a revolution of equal ve- 
locity about these orbs as distinct centres ; 
and the revolution thus engendered must 
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proceed, so long as the centripetal force, or 
that with which the discarded body gravi- 
tates toward its parent, is neither greater 
nor less than that by which it was discard- 
ed—that is, than the centrifugal, or, far 


-more properly, than the tangential velocity. 


From the unity, however, of the origin of 
these two forces, we might have expected to 
find them as they are found — the one accu- 
rately counterbalancing the other. It has 
been shown, indeed, that the act of whirling 
off is, in every case, merely an act for the 
preservation of the counterbalance. 

‘ After referring, however, the centripetal 
foreé to the omniprevalent law of Gravity, 
it has been the fashion with astronomical 
treatises to seek beyond the limits of mere 
Nature—that is to say, of Secondary Cause— 
a solution of the phenomenon of tangential 
velocity. This latter they attribute directly 
to a First Cause—to God. The force which 
carries a stellar body around its primary 
they assert to have originated in an impulse 
given immediately by the finger—this is the 
childish phraseology employed—by the fin- 
ger of Deity itself. In this view, the plan- 
ets, fully formed, are conceived to have been 
hurled from the Divine hand, to a position 
in the vicinity of the suns, with an impetus 
mathematically adapted to the masses, or at- 
tractive capacities, of the suns themselves. 
An idea so grossly unphilosophical, although 
so supinely adopted, could have arisen only 
from the difficulty of otherwise accounting 
for the absolutely accurate adaptation, each 
to each, of two forces so seemingly inde- 
pendent, one of the other, as are the gravi- 
tating and tangential. But it should be re- 
membered that, for a long time, the coin- 
cidence between the Moon’s rotation and 
her sidereal revolution — two matters seem- 
ingly far more independent than those now 
considered — was looked upon as positively 
miraculous ; and there was a strong disposi- 
tion, even among astronomers, to attribute 
the marvel to the direct and continual agen- 
cy of God — who, in this case, it was said, 
had found it necessary to interpose, special- 
ly, among His general laws, a set of subsidi- 
ary regulations, for the purpose of for ever 
concealing from mortal eyes the glories, or 
perhaps the horrors, of the other side of the 
Moon—of that mysterious hemisphere which 
has always avoided, and must perpetually 
avoid, the telescopic scrutiny of mankind. 
The advance of science however soon de- 
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monstrated—what to the philosophical in- 
stinct needed no demonstration—that the one 
movement is but a portion—something more, 
even, than a consequence—of the other. 
‘For my part, I have no patience with 
fantasies at once so timorous, so idle, and so 
awkward. They belong to the veriest cow- 
ardice of thought. That Nature and the 
God of Nature are distinct, no thinking be- 
ing can long doubt. By the former, we im- 
ply merely the laws of the latter. But in 
the very idea of God, omnipotent, omni- 
scient, we entertain, also, the idea of the in- 
fallibility of His laws. With Him there be- 
ing neither Past nor Future—with Hinr all 
being WVow—do we not insult Him in sup- 
posing His laws so contrived as not to pro- 
vide for every possible contingency? or, 
rather, what idea can we have of any possi- 
ble contingency, except that it is at once a 
result and a manifestation of His laws? He 
who, divesting himself of prejudice, shall 
have the rare courage to think absolutely for 
himself, cannot fail to arrive, in the end, at 
the condensation of Jaws into Law—cannot 
fail of reaching the conclusion that each law 
of Nature is dependent at all points upon all 
other laws, and that all are but consequences 
of one primary exercise of Divine Volition.’ 


We quote these passages for the bear- 
ing which they have upon the question 
under discussion in its moral aspect. 
We claim both to be divested of preju- 
dice, and to have the courage to think 
for ourselves with relation to it. And 
we do think for ourselves, that there is 
no more impropriety or irreverence in 
describing how a world was made, and 
how it is kept in its orbit, than there is 
in relating the fact that such a world ex- 
ists and performs its regular circuit. 
Also, we may not be thought to err 
greatly in remarking that we have failed 
to discover any thing in that disturber 
of the religious world, the ‘ Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation,’ which 
goes so far to contradict the Bible as 
does that which is taught, in substance, 
by every astronomer—namely, that ‘ the 
greater light to rule the day’ was made 
before, not after, ‘the earth brought 
forth grass, and herb yielding seed, and 
the tree yielding fruit.’ 
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The Nebular Hypothesis has number- 
ed, and still numbers, among its sup- 
porters the most eminent philosophers 
and men of science. The author of the 
‘ Vestiges,’ who incorporates it into his 


‘ work, says of it: 


‘The position held by this hypothesis in 
the philosophical world when my book was 
written, is shown, with tolerable distinct- 
ness, in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ for 1838, 
where it is spoken of in the following gen- 
eral terms: ‘These views of the origin and 
destiny of the various systems of worlds 
which fill the immensity of space, break 
upon the mind with all the interest of nov- 
elty, and all the brightness of truth. Ap- 
pealing to our imagination by their grandeur, 
and to our reason by the severe principles on 
which they rest, the mind feels as if a reve- 
lation had been vouchsafed to it of the past 
and future history of the universe.’ It may 
also be remarked that this writer considered 
the hypothesis as ‘confirming, rather than 
opposing, the Mosaic cosmogony, whether 
allegorically or literally interpreted.’ With 
this testimony to the mathematical exposi- 
tions of Laplace and Comte, I rest content, 
as the expositions themselves would be un- 
suitable in a popular treatise. But the hy- 
pothesis has been favorably entertained in 
many authoritative quarters, during the last 
few years, and probably would have contin- 
ued to be so, if no attempt had been made 
to enforce by it a system of nature on the 
principle of universal order.’ 


Sir William Herschel had the credit of 
having been a partner with Laplace in 
its authorship. Sir John Herschel is 
reckoned its advocate. Professor Pla- 
teau, of Belgium, and Dr. Faraday, of 


-England, have performed experiments 


on the table of a lecture-room, imitat- 
ing the formation and arrangement of a 
solar system, as described by it. Among 
our own savans who have given their 
voices in favor of it, we mention the 
names of the late Professor Sears C. 
Walker, of Washington; Dr. Gould, of 
Boston ; Professor Daniel Kirkwood, of 
a Western College, author of ‘ Kirk- 
wood’s Analogy,’ so called after his own 
name, which has created something of a 
stir in the mathematical world within 
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the past few years, as coming in strong 
corroboration of the Hypothesis; and 
of Professor Benjamin Peirce, of Har- 
vard. Perhaps, though, we do Profes- 
sor Peirce injustice in thus bringing him 
for voucher. We will quote his own 
words from a paper upon the constitu- 
tion of Saturn’s ring, read some years 
ago before the American Scientific As- 
sociation : 


‘I stop upon the verge of the nebular hy- 
pothesis. I appeared before this Associa- 
tion a few years since, when it was in its 
primitive geological condition, with an arti- 
cle which seemed to me at the time to be 
incontrovertible against the theory. I then 
maintained that, although it stood upon 
three legs, it was nevertheless infirm in its 
position ; for that one leg was too long, a 
second was too short, and the third was 
wholly dilapidated. Iam not yet disposed 
to retract my opposition, nor shall I, at 
once, sacrifice my former unanswerable ar- 
guments upon the altar of a new investiga- 
tion. But I am free to admit that the far- 
ther I extend my researches into the physi- 
cal universe, the stronger appears to me the 
evidence that the process of creation was 
conducted by the divine geometer in a mod- 
ified form of that very hypothesis, which 
was contrived by a shallow and wicked phi- 
losophy for the direct purpose of excluding 
the Deity from his own works.’ 


We have not been able to get sight of 
those arguments, to find how strong 
they may be; but we take for granted 
that they are not ‘unanswerable’ en- 
tirely, either in fact or in the Professor’s 
own estimation, else they would not ad- 
mit of even his modification of the Hy- 
pothesis. At any rate, his nebular hy- 
pothesis in @ modified form, is still the 
‘Nebular Hypothesis ;’ so that we do 
not do him injustice in naming him fur 
one of the number who have given their 
voices in favorof it. The sentiment o1 
the last part of the quotation calls for a 
few words of dissent on our part. 

In the first place, there is no evidence 
to our mind that Laplace did contrive 
his theory ‘ for the direct purpose of ex- 
cluding the Deity from his own works.’ 
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We believe that this formed no part of 
his object; in which case, gross wrong 
is done him, in the imputation. In the 
second place, Professor Peirce «s charge- 
able, fairly, with the very offence which 
he goes out of his way to reprehend. 
He turns his face from the Theory on ac- 
count of its opposition to Revelation, 
then ‘faces right about’ and adopts it 
with all its deformities emblazoned upon 
its front. Religion has, in our opinion, 
received more harm from the bucklers 
of her defenders than from the swords 
of her besiegers. 

We have seen but very few arguments 
against the Hypothesis; and these few 
are quite unimportant, showing some 
mere difficulties in its way, not impossi- 
bilities, such as will be shown in our ar- 
guments. Poe answers (satisfactorily, 
to us at least) what has been brought as 
the chief objection to it, thus: 


* A most unfounded opinion has been lat- 
terly current in gossiping and even in scien- 
tific circles —the opinion that the so-called 
Nebular Cosmogony has been overthrown. 
This fancy has arisen from the report of late 
observations made, among what hitherto 
have been termed the ‘nebulz,’ through the 
large telescope of Cincinnati and the world 
renowned instrument of Lord Rosse. Ceér- 
tain spots in the firmament which presented, 
even to the most powerful of the old tele- 
scopes, the appearance of nebulosity, or haze, 
had been regarded for a long time as con- 
firming the theory of Laplace. They were 
looked upon as stars in that very process of 
condensation which I have been attempting 
to describe. Thus it was supposed that we 
‘had ocular evidence ’—an evidence, by the 
way, which has always been found very 
questionable — of the truth of the hypothe- 
sis; and, although certain telescopic im- 
provements, every ‘now and then, enabled 
us to perceive that a spot, here and there, 
which we had been classing among the nebu- 
le, was, in fact, but a cluster of stars deriv- 
ing its character of nebulosity only from its 
immensity of distance —still it was thought 
that no doubt could exist as to the actual 
nebulosity of numerous other masses, the 
strongholds of the nebulists bidding defi- 
ance to every effort at segregation. Of 
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these latter, the most interesting was the 
great ‘nebule’ in the constellation Orion ; 
but this, with innumerable other miscalled 
‘nebule,’ when viewed through the magnifi- 
cent modern telescopes, has been resolved 
into a simple collection of stars. Now this 
fact has been very generally understood as 
conclusive against the Nebular Hypothesis 
of Laplace; and, on announcement of the 
discoveries in question, the most enthusi- 
astic defender and most eloquent popular- 
izer of the theory, Dr. Nichol, went so far 


as to ‘admit the necessity of abandoning’ | 


an idea which had formed the material of 
his most praiseworthy book—‘ Views of the 
Architecture of the Heavens.’ 

‘Many of my readers will no doubt be in- 
clined to say that the result of these new in- 
vestigations has at least a strong fendency to 
overthrow the hypothesis; while some of 
them, more thoughtful, will suggest that, al- 
though the theory is by no means disproved 
through the segregation of the particular 
‘nebule’ alluded to, still a failure to segre- 
gate them, with such telescopes, might well 
have been understood as a triumphant cor- 
roboration of the theory; and this latter 
class will be surprised, perhaps, to hear me 
say that even with them I disagree. If the 
propositions of this Discourse have been 
comprehended, it will be seen that, in my 
view, a failure to segregate the ‘ nebule’ 
would have tended to the refutation, rather 
than to the confirmation, of the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis. 

‘Let me explain: The Newtonian Law of 
Gravity we may, of course, assume as de- 
monstrated. This law, it will be remember- 
ed, I have referred to the reaction of the 
first Divine Act—to the reiiction of an exer- 
cise of the Divine Volition temporarily over- 
coming a difficulty. This difficulty is that 
of forcing the normal into the abnormal— 
of impelling that whose originality, and 
therefore whose rightful condition, was One, 
to take upon itself the wrongful condition of 
Many. It is only by conceiving this diffi- 
culty as temporarily overcome, that we can 
comprehend a reiiction. There could have 
been no reiction had the act been infinitely 
continued. So long as the act lasted, no re- 
action, of course, could commence ; in other 
words, no gravitation could take place — for 
we have considered the one as but the mani- 
festation of the other. But gravitation has 
taken place; therefore the act of Creation 
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has ceased: and gravitation has long ago 
taken place; therefore the act of Creation 
has long ago ceased. We can no more ex- 
pect, then, to observe the primary processes 
of Creation; and to these primary processes 
the condition of nebulosity has already been 
explained to belong. 

‘Through what we know of the propaga- 
tion of light, we have direct proof that the 
more remote of the stars have existed, un- 
der the forms in which we now see them, for 
an inconceivable number of years. So far 
back, at least, then, as these stars underwent 
condensation, must have been the epoch at 
which the mass-constitutive processes be- 
gan. That we may conceive these processes, 
then, as still going on in the case of certain 
‘nebula,’ while in all other cases we find 
them thoroughly at an end, we are forecd 
into assumptions for which we have really 
no basis whatever —we have to thrust in, 
again, upon the revolting Reason, the blas- 
phemous idea of special interposition — we 
have to suppose that, in the particular in- 
stances of these ‘nebule,’ an unerring God 
found it necessary to introduce certain sup- 
plementary regulations —certain improve- 
ments of the general law — certain retouch- 
ings and emendations, in a word, which had 
the effect of deferring the completion of 
these individual stars for centuries of centu- 
ries beyond the era during which all the oth- 
er stellar bodies had time, not only to be 
fully constituted, but to grow hoary with an 
unspeakable old age. 

‘Of course, it will be immediately object- 
ed that, since the light by which we recog- 
nize the nebule now must be merely that 
which left their surfaces a vast number of 
years ago, the processes at present observed, 
or supposed to be observed, are, in fact, not 
processes now actually going on, but the 
phantoms of processes completed long in 
the Past —just as I maintain all these mass- 
constitutive processes must have been. 

‘To this I reply, that neither is the now 
observed condition of the condensed stars 
their actual condition, but a condition com- 
pleted long in the Past; s@ that my argu- 
ment, drawn from the relative condition of 
the stars and the ‘ nebule,’ is in no manner 
disturbed. Moreover, those who maintain 
the existence of nebule, do not refer the 
nebulosity to extreme distance; they de- 
clare it a real and not merely a perspective 
nebulosity. That we may conceive, indeed, 
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a nebular mass as visible at all, we must 
conceive it as very near us in comparison 
with the condensed stars brought into view 
by the modern telescopes. In maintaining 
the appearances in question, then, to be 
really nebulous, we maintain their compara- 
tive vicinity to our point of view. Thus, 
their condition, as we see them now, must be 
referred to an epoch far less remote than 
that to which we may refer the now observed 
condition of at least the majority of the stars. 
In a word, should Astronomy ever demon- 
strate a ‘nebulz,’ in the sense at present in- 
tended, I should consider the Nebular Cos- 
mogony — not, indeed, as corroborated by 
the demonstration—but as thereby irretriev- 
ably overthrown.’ 

We shall take occasion, ourselves, to 
remove some other of the mere difficul- 
ties which beset the Theory, as they 
may present themselves. As the first 
tangible point of it is regarded as a diffi- 
culty by some, we may as well attend 
to it now. 

The ‘North British Review,’ in dis- 
senting from the idea that the rotation 


of the Sun could have resulted from its. 


condensation, says: 


‘ Supposing the uniformly distributed atoms 
to agglomerate round their ringleader,’ (the 
atom which moved first in the act of ag- 
glomeration,) ‘the space left blank by the 
slow advance of the atoms in radial lines 
converging to the nucleus, must be a ring 
bounded by concentric circles, the outer- 
most circle being the limit of the nebulous 
matter not drawn to the centre of the nascent 
sun. Now, as all the forces which act upon 
the agglomerating particles, whether they 
proceed from the circumference of the un- 
disturbed nebulous matter, or from the grad- 
ually increasing nucleus, must have their re- 
sultants in the radial lines above mentioned— 
there can be no cause whatever capable of 
giving a rotary motion to the mass. It must 
remain at rest.’ 


This dissent is upon the supposition 
that the atoms start to fall inward along 
all those radial lines at exactly the same 
time, which supposition is not a fair 
one. 
er ’—of a particle which Jed in the move- 
ment toward a centre—implies that the 
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agglomeration had a starting-point ; so 
there must have been some particles for- 
ward of others (if only the millionth of 
a hair’s breadth, just as well) in their 
descent, thus producing a movement, 
not in a direct line to the centre of the 
mass, but in advance of this line. This 
explanation, which is the true one, and 
the only true one upon the premises, 
must not be taken for that of the nebu- 
lists themselves. Theirs is quite a dif- 
ferent one. It is this: 


‘When we reflect on the solar nebule in 
the act of condensing, it appears that the 
act consists in a flow or rush of the nebu- 
lous matter from all sides toward a central 
region ; which is virtually equivalent, in a 
mechanical point of view, to what we wit- 
ness so frequently, both on a small and 
large scale—the meeting and intermingling 
of opposite gentle currents of water. Now, 
what do you find on occasion of such a 
meeting? Herschel’s keen glance lighted 
at once on this simple phenomenon, and 
drew from it the secret of one of the most 
fertile processes of Nature! Jn almost no 
case do streams meet and intermingle, without 
occasioning, where they intermingle, a dimple 
or whirlpool ; and, in fact, it is barely pos- 
sible that such a flow of matter from oppo- 
site sides could be so nicely balanced in any 
case, that the opposite momenta or floods 
would neutralize each other, and produce a 
condition of central rest. In this circum- 
stance, then—in the whirlpool to be expect- 
ed where the nebulous floods meet—is the 
obscure and simple germ of rotary move- 
ment. The very act of the condensation of 
the gaseous matter as it flows toward a cen- 
tral district, almost necessitates the com- 
mencement of a process which, though slow 
and vague at first, has, it will be found, the 
inherent power of reaching a perfect and 
definite condition.’ 


If this evidence—of the running 
streams — although analogical simply, 
were only true, it would be sufficient to 
establish the point sought to be estab- 
lished ; but it is not true. The meeting 
and intermingling of two, or more, ez- 
actly opposite streams could not cause a 
dimple or a whirlpool. In order for 
this, it is necessary that they come to- 
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gether at an angle one with the other, 
and that one be so far in advance of the 
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the former backward from their direct 
course, and bringing those of the latter 
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other as to produce a lapping together of forward of their direct course. 


the two, thus refracting the particles of 


back to where we dropped it in the early 
part of this record. 

‘Richard Manning had returned from 
England, with his newly-made bride. 

‘It was a strange admixture—the grim, 
prematurely old Puritan, and the gay, 
blue-eyed, and laughing maiden—happy 
enough in the present, without one anx- 
ious thought for the future, which was 
shrouded with such a fearful earnestness 
to her companion ; and yet, at first, the 
young couple were very happy together ; 
the blissful moments of the honeymoon 
flew by as blithely as though they were 
older and younger children, who had 
met while longing for some companion 
in their play. It was a new life to 
Rachel to watch the phases of society in 
this new world; the change of scene 
lent a novelty’to her daily life, which 
made the hours move lightly by, and 
the joy which every woman’s heart 
knows best, the assurance of her hus- 
band’s love, deprived the passing mo- 
ments of their loneliness; while, on 
Richard’s part, the companionship of a 
young and unalloyed nature, the fresh- 
ness of her disposition, and the lively, 
almost childlike prattle which gladdened 
his ears when he returned from his 
daily toil, strengthened his spirit and 
emboldened his heart to bear the burden 
and heat of the day — the brunt of his 
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daily existence— more manfully than 
ever. 

‘ The Puritan elders were rejoiced, and 
not a little suprised at the change in the 
young disciple; they, in their innocence, 
saw only the effect; they thought not 
of the cause, nor of the catechumen who 
had infused a new purpose and a new life 
into the master; and as they heard his 
ecstatic rhapsodies in the weekly meeting, 
or saw the enthusiasm with which he de- 
lineated the joys of those who loved the 
Lord, they bowed their heads in quiet 
thankfulness, and blessed God in their 
stern old hearts, for the descent of his 
Holy Spirit in quickening and cheering 
the soul of their young brother. 

‘Gradually, however, the new inspira- 
tion became cooler; slight, almost im- 
perceptible, in its first stages, was the 
breath of the east wind, but surely did 
it come. Rachel, when the first warmth 


‘of her passionate love assumed a more 


reasonable, a more human type, could 
not sympathize with his supra-sensual 
view of life, with his fastings and 
conflicts, his rhapsodies and exhorta- 
tions; and he, in his turn, began to 
criticise his young wife—to think her 
too timid, too far removed from that 
sober-mindedness he saw in some of the 
sisters at the meeting-house, to be a fit 
companion for one who sought to be in 
that frame of mind in which St. Paul was 
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when he wrote: ‘I knew a man after 
Christ, whether in the body or out of 
the body I cannot tell, God knoweth.’ 
‘Not that he really loved her any the 
less, or that, in the maidenjg heart, any 
regret that she had left her native land, 
the slightest desire to exchange the 
stern Puritan for a gayer companion, 
was for a moment harbored. No; hard, 
taciturn, and uncompromising as he was 
daily becoming, she rather regarded it 
as evidence of a superior saintliness, to 
which she, in her woman’s weakness, 
could never hope to aspire, and loved 
him with such devotion as is seldom be- 
stowed on man in his better nature — 
with the old love which had kept her 
faithful and true while he was toiling 
alone in this wilderness, while he was 
retiring (with a prayer for her upon his 
lips) to his lonely couch in the log-hut 
by the hill-side, which she saw daily 
from out her bed-room window. But 
yet, despite all this, in her low social life, 
she could not altogether forego compari- 
sons, and, as she thought of those days 
and of these, of the hope and of the 
retrospect, of the anticipation and the 
realization, she bowed her head and 
shed a few bitter, bitter tears, that her 
young life was not so joyous, the gun- 
shine not so bright, the home not so 
cheerful as she, in her unsuspecting in- 
nocence, had fondly imagined she should 
find it. Then, suppressing her tears 
under a brave resolve to fulfil her duty, 
she met her husband, returning from 
his daily toil, with a glad smile of wel- 
come, and an aspect of quict content — 
woman-like —so completely disguising 
the real feelings of her heart, that Rich- 
ard, as he drew up the light-stand and 
reviewed his Bible for fresh inspiration 
at the prayer-meeting, knew nothing of 
the storm that had preceded him. 
‘Richard, on his part, became more 
than ever rapt up in devout contempla- 
tion: as the earthly Jove faded, as his 
affections wandered, as his heart was 
alienated from human objects, its trust 
was fixed with more and more of firm- 
ness on Him who seemed, now more 
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than ever, the ‘shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.’ He thought more 
constantly of the ancient anchorites, of 
St. Augustine, of Origen, or Calvin and 
Martin Luther. He pondered deeply on 
his Bible, and borrowed the books of 
the minister which touched the least 
often on the topics of humanity and 
dwelt more on heavenly and spiritual 
subjects. He was fast becoming a her- 
mit in the midst of society, and wheth- 
er or not the reader would have found 
his name chronicled as the founder of a 
new order of devotees that should com- 
bine the self-abnegation of the Jesuit 
with the simple worship of the Puritan, 
the writer cannot say; he only knows, 
that, by means of a loss of that one 
*principle which the Roman Church en 
joins on its most devoted followers—that 
of celibacy—his thoughts were turned 
into another channel, and a change came 
over the fortunes and frames of the 
young couple. 

‘The author has been thus particular 
in describing the earlier days and mental 
frame of those to whom he owes his 
physical existence, that any one of his 
connections, near or remote, into whose 
hands this manuscript may fall, when 
his head lies low in the churchyard 
yonder, may look with kindness on the 
tale of sorrow — shall his own pen say 
of sin? —to which this ‘ Bridal Cham- 
ber’ is but an entrance. As he looks 
back now, and knows what oppressed 
that father’s heart; as he remembers, 
with a tear of filial sorrow, his gentle 
mother’s voice, broken in its last accents 
by the discipline of a lifetime, he would 
be indeed less than a man did he attach 
any blame to those who gave him birth. 
Yet he cannot but believe the psycho- 
logical connection between the minds of 
the parents never fails to influence their 
offspring; and that, by a careful ob- 
server, the character of the forthcoming 
immortal may be predicted, with a de- 
cided probability, if not with absolute 
certainty. He has thought some of 
the life-struggles through which he has 
passed may have had their origin in 
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the conflicts of the old Puritan; he has 
thought his gentler nature, once sensi- 
tive and too easily controlled by sinister 
and unhappy influences, may have been 
inherited from that mother who sought 
daily to enter into sympathy with the 
fanatical inspirations of her husband, to 
understand their meaning, and always 
retired from the attempt with a more 
disaffected and restless spirit, until she 
finally became disheartened, and prayed 
to be delivered from bondage and leave 
him free, when an incident happened, 
which brings the pen of the recorder to 
the next stage in this history. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
THE NURSERY. 


‘A poctor’s chaise before the door, a& 
low wail from the chamber, a superfluity 
of flannel before the fire, and a few 
motherly dames around it. 

‘¢The Lord be praised that He hath 
given us a son,’ said Richard Manning. 

‘T had hoped it would be a boy,’ said 
his submissive wife. 

‘* Wes hall call him Richard?’ con- 
tinued my mother. 

‘« Amen,’ responded the old Puritan. 

‘ And now that Richard Manning, Sen- 
ior, is forty years old; now that a son 
has assumed his name, it will not be 
strange if, in this record, that son should 
cease to call his honored parent, ‘ Rich- 
ard,’ and speak of himself under that 
self-same name. 

‘It seemed as though his wife’s distress, 
and patience witial, under her great 
sorrow, laad touched a new chord in the 
husband’s heart, and he hung around 


her bed with so much of interest, that- 


he quite neglected the Puritan assem- 
blage. 

‘Slowly and surely did the mother re- 
cover from that illness; but when she 
arose, it was witha new strength. 
When the roses bloomed upon her 
cheeks, they bloomed with a brilliancy 
almost surpassing the old ‘ belle coleur.’ 
When she again trod the halls and 
chambers of this old mansion, it was 
with a more elastic tread, for she was 
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every moment reminded of the joyous 
fact that her’ husband’s love was her 
own again; that his eye watched for 
her coming with the old eagerness ; that 
his hand smoothed the ringlets off her 
brow; and his lips kissed her thin 
cheek with the old tenderness. 

‘The consciousness of this returning 
now, as of old, repaid her for the suffer- 
ing of those fearful hours ; it repaid her 
for the trial of forsaking her childhood’s 
home and kindred for this Western 
world; it repaid her for the dreary, sea- 
sick voyage across the restless waters ; 
it repaid her for the desolation of many 
lonely hours ; nay, it repaid her for that 
very loss, the regain of which brought 
her such a delicious, such a bewildering 
joy. 

‘She surveyed the young birdling, who 
had restored the warmth to the parent 
nest, with a strange kind of wonder, 
and guarded it with a jealous care, lest 
some rude wind should dash it to the 
ground, and the old cheerlessness return. 
But no, the child grew and became more 
complete in infantile graces, until, as she 
pressed it to her heart, it was to her as 
gold to the miser, or strong drink to the 
inebriate, so deeply did her young heart 
drink in the restoration of conjugal and 
the dawning of maternal love. 

‘To the old Puritan’s heart (premature- 
ly old, I should say) came this little 
bud of promise, with its innocent prat- 
tle, and its many winning, child-like 
ways, like the oasis which the thirsty 
traveller discovers in tracking the bound- 
less waste of the desert’s sand. He nur- 
tured and cherished the remembrance of 
his new-found treasure, as he went forth 
to his daily toil, until his stern, cold 
heart softened to all humanity, leaving 
him scarcely a moment to reason of 
eternal truths, or brood over the never- 
ending doom of the lost, and almost 
shaking his faith in the doctrine that all 
mankind are born in sin and unclean- 
ness, the degenerate children of apostate 
parents. In his new relation he could 
not unreservedly apply all those sweep- 
ing and uncompromising assertions of 
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the total and entire depravity of the 
children of Adam, which he had thun- 
dered forth of old, with a certain ill- 
concealed and self-satisfied kind of joy. 

‘Day by day the child grew more at- 
tractive ; day by day the parents’ hearts 
were closer knit together in the unself- 
ish love of a common object; they had 
watched for its coming with sorrow; 
they looked back upon its advent with 
joy; they saw a new care added to their 
daily burden, a new barrier arose in 
imagination between them; they found 
the old care had departed; they watch- 
ed the old wall of partition until they 
beheld it crumble and fall. 

‘ As the writer looks back on the peace 
and joy which his advent wrought, it is 
with a strange kind of satisfaction; he 
seems then to skip the weary, wander- 
ing years that have intervened; he 
seems again to call up a gladsome smile 
on the contracted brow of his Pilgrim- 
father; and feels, once more, the tender 
kiss of his patient mother. As he re- 
inembers how the parents’ hearts were 
daily knit in firmer bonds of affection, 
and as his childhood’s day dawns clear 
and distinct upon his aged memory at this 
distant period, he wonders whether any 
of the ill that he has wrought, any of 
the sorrow that he has since caused, can 
be counterbalanced by his unconscious 
and earlier years. 

‘He has graduated from the nursery, 
and, being the only son, that room is 
closed for the future; but although a 
few lines record its part in this history, 
many pages could not describe the 
change it has wrought in the Puritan 
household. The stern old heart is soft- 
ened now}; the anxious wife no longer 
listens wearily to the tick of the old 
Dutch clock in the corner, and counts 
the lagging hours; the mild, charitable 
expression of my father rises reproach- 
fully before me, as I pen these lines, and 
admonishes me, with a sad, reproving 
look, that it was a different being of 
whom [ have written the foregoing pages, 
yes, far different; but not, alas! until 
the future disposition of *an immortal 
VOL. LXV. 5 
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had been decided, the foundations of his 
character laid for a never-ending life- 
time. 
CHAPTER THIRD. 
RICHARD’S ROOM. 

‘ Youne Richard Manning proved him- 
self a strangely shy and sensitive lad. 
When very young, his heart beat quick 
on the arrival of a stranger, and his ear 
listened with an unaffected terror to 
stranger tones. 

‘Over the old western porch was a 
queer little room, with squares of glass 
set diagonally for windows, the roof 
running up to a point, like a coach-top, 
on which the rain beat like the patter- 
ing of iron hail in the summer showers. 
There was a narrow four-post bedstead 
along the room, on one side; an impro- 
vised mirror, in the shape of a square 
bit of looking-glass, tacked against the 
wooden wall, and a board leaf-table, to 
be raised or lowered at pleasure, on the 
other. Here, day after day, would the 
young boy amuse himself, until—oh! 
fearful hour — he was sent to the coun- 
try school, not far distant from Farmer 
Manning’s house. The feeling of his 
heart rising to his throat; the sinking 
within himself of all his courage and 
strength ; and the terrible dread of his 
own fate, when the master whipped the 
big boys, or stood the little ones up in 
the corner, to be a laughing-stock to the 
whole school, may be imagined, they 
cannot be described. 

‘Richard always played with the girls, 
instead of with his own sex; he could 
not bear the rough voices and rougher 
play of the farmer lads; and, it being a 
district-school for both sexes, such as 
our forefathers prided themselves on™ 
establishing as soon as they had gained 
a foothold on this soil, he found many a 
little brown-cheeked, bright-eyed lass to 
lead home at night, or carry the earliest 
violets to, of a May morning. 

“Although far from believing the com- 
mon adage, that childhood is the happi- 
est period of life; yet it must be con- 
fessed that many moments of simple, 
unalloyed happiness fell to the lot of the 
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youthful Puritan — so many, that often 
in the later years of his changing life, 
although determined not to yield to the 
feeling, he has scarce repressed the un- 
defined and useless longing for days 
that have been. 

‘There was-the old bridge over the 
run, where he was wont to play, day 
after day, with the neighbors’ children ; 
where, when in early spring-time, the 
stream swollen to twice its average size, 
his water-wheel, the fruit of many 
Saturdays’ labor, hummed out its merry 
song; under which, when dried by the 
heats of summer, he crept, with a vague, 
undefined kind of terror, and listened, 
with vivid imagination and heightened 
color, to his little playmate’s story of 
the terrible Salem witchcraft, then in its 
iufancy. And to counterbalance these 
gladsome hours, were the long, dull 
Sundays, when, imprisoned in the house 
for the whole day, he lay, during the 
hot afternoon, in his little bed-room, 
lulled by the flies, who never ceased 
their monotonous buzzing near the ceil- 
ing, into a sort of half-asleep drowsy 
state, thinking of the terrible catechis- 
ing, which was the most distinguishing 
difference between that day, to his 
young mind, and the remaining six. 

‘Richard Manning had lost none of his 
religious fervor when his earthl¥ love re- 
turned to his young wife, or was bound 
up in his boy; and so, one day, as the 
son was closeted in his little room, whit- 
tling out some Yankee device, his father 
entered, and, with a kindly smile, asked: 

‘*And what would my boy like to 
be ?’ 

‘*Be a man, father,’ was the prompt 
response. 

‘The father restrained his smiles as he 
continued : 

‘*T have no doubt of that, child; but 
what would you do, suppose you were a 
man ?’ 

‘* Study and read like the schoolmas- 
ter, father; .and then I'd know all he 
does, and would n’t have him over me,’ 
was the characteristie reply. 

‘The father could scarcely conceal his 
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delight at the bent of his child’s inclina- 
tion. From the earliest hour of Rich- 
ard’s birth, he had longed to live to see 
his son an educated man; nay, further, 
to see him a minister. The office of the 
ministry was held in high repute by our 
reverential forefathers ; they considered 
it the highest, noblest of employments ; 
the one, in the pursuit of which the 
soul of man should hold nearer com- 
munion with its Maker, than when en- 
gaged in any one of those common and 
earthly employments which engross the 
attention of the multitude. To be sure, 
the laborer was worthy of his hire; 
spiritual nourishment would not take 
the place of physical food ; so the fattest 
goose, the earliest peas or potatoes, were 
always saved for the incumbent of the 
parsonage. Then his yearly salary of 
fifty pounds should be rendered him 
promptly, not as a remuneration for 
services rendered, but rather as a volun- 
tary offering to the Most High; and not, 
by any misconstruction, to be confound- 
ed with the gross and earthly manner of 
sarning daily sustenance, in which hu 
manity at large, by the sweat of the 
brow, or the toil of the brain, might and 
did participate. 

‘So reasoned Richard Manning, and, 
therefore, when his son declared his 
partiality for books, his eye sparkled, 
and his heart glowed with joy as he 
said : 

‘* You shall drink of the springs of 
knowledge to your fill, my son; and ex- 
plore all the fields of ancient and mod- 
ern lore, and’ (patting his child playful- 
ly on the cheek) ‘then you will return 
here a wiser man than will ever be the 
schoolmaster.’ 

‘*But, father, what do you think old 
Madge told me to-day ?’ 

‘* Who’s old Madge, my son? 

‘* She as the boys call a witch.’ 

‘The Puritan’s brow lowered. He was 
a judge in the county assizes, and had 
often said, in his heart, that he could 
give an impartial sentence in any case, 
but in the event of the trial of one of 
those emissaries of the evil one, who 
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were vexing godly people, and introduc- 
ing a new source of confusion among 
the congregation of the elect. He said 
not a word of what was passing in his 
mind, but rather sternly asked : 

‘*And what said she to you, my 
child?’ 

‘*Why, I don’t see what she meant, 
but, as I was playing with little Ruth, 
the boys said she muttered : 

‘** When the boy’s a minister, the one 
whose hand he holds will be worse than 
7 ’ 

‘Now the parent, although slow to be- 
lieve these children of the wicked one 
could foretell any of the future of the 
godly, could not repress a shudder at 
this prediction. He questioned his boy 
to see # he had irritated the old woman; 
but could find nothing more tangible 
than that Ruth’s mother had that morn- 
ing forbidden her the house. 

‘Yet he could but think of those 
words ; for their very fulfilment seemed 
to rest on the boy’s attaining what had 
always been the cherished object of his 
father’s aspirations — not so much that 
he might listen to his son’s eloquence, 
as to insure him, as it were, a safe pass- 
age to the celestial shores; to know 
that there was an anchorage for his child 
in the haven of the blest, one both surt 
and steadfast. 

‘He had thought of the manner in 
which Eli was punished for his lack of 
parental authority ; he had thought of 
the sin of David, avenged by the rebel- 
lious career and downfall of Absalom ; 
and, as his mind reverted back to the 
old patriarchs, Jacob’s grief over the 
lost darling of his heart had risen before 
him as a fecompense for Esau’s wrongs; 
and reminded him that justice, however 
slow, is ever sure; and the mere fact of 
one generation escaping its power is but 
a proof that another may feel it. 

‘So, as he heard this foolish, ill-omen- 
ed prophecy, it awakened the old fore- 
boding, that the sins of his line might, 
in some strange, unlooked-for way, be 
visited on the head of his fair young 
boy ; that, either in the present, or in 
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the future he had planned for his son, 
the wrongs he knew must have been in- 
flicted on some one by the old Baron, to 
call forth, from his dying lips, the dread 
word, ‘Remorse’—those wrongs might 
be avenged on the earlier or later years 
of the youngest of the line. 

‘For a while he wrestled with the re- 
vival of this sorrow of his younger days ; 
but soon dismissing it as ‘an old wives’ 
fable,’ he was impelled, by the remem- 
brance of it, to more earnestness than 
ever in the pursuit of his long-cherished 
plan of making his son a good soldier in 
the ranks of the great army of the Lord, 
and was soon deep in consultations, 
which resulted eventually in launching 
his son upon the world of study. 

‘And now, as I leave my little room, I 
leave my childish joys, my childish sor- 
rows, and all the associations which 
cluster round my childhood’s home; I 
leave my gentle mother for the distant 
city and stranger tones; I leave my kind 
father, the devout blessing of the old 
Puritan resting on my young head. No 
more [ play under the old bridge with 
little Ruth; no longer does my water- 
wheel spin away the pleasant spring 
days, or the sleepy droning of the busy 
flies lull me to rest of a long Sabbath 
afternoon; for many years I am a 
stranger to those scenes, and when | 
return, they are no more the events of 
my daily life. 

‘Shall I record the years that flew by 
when my home knew not my presence ? 
Shall I dwell on the minutiz of my 
daily life of study and travel, until the 
day when my good father’s hopes were 
realized, and he saw me succeed the vil- 
lage pastor at my native town? No; 
such a picture might interest whoever 
opens this, as conveying an idea of 
domestic life or foreign travel in my 


-day ; but this hand trembles as [ hold 


my pen, this wearied eye dims by the 
candle’s flickering light, and warns me 
that, ere age shall close my labors, | 
must hasten and relate some few scenes 
which connect themselves with some of 
the remaining chambers of this house. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 
THE MINISTER’S STUDY. 

‘Here, in this very room, where now 
I pen these lines, was once the study of 
Rey. Richard Manning, Jr., whom we 
last saw a youth, going forth to gain 
that discipline of mind which should 
prepare him to be the spiritual director 
of three or four hundred souls. There 
was no lack of determination on the 
father’s part that the son should have 
the best of masters and the most tho- 
rough tuition. And so, after fitting for 
Oxford, in Boston, Richard was sent, fol- 
lowed by his father’s blessing and his 
mother’s prayers, across the blue water 
to that retreat of learning, and, on his 
graduation, acting under the advice of 
his tutors, crossed over to Germany and 
France, where he studied deeper and 
thought more than was common for one 
preparing to be a simple parson of a 
country church. The great lights of 
G;ermany, which have since and are now 
dazzling all Europe with their brilliancy, 
had not then arisen; but he yet found 
much on which to feed his desire for 
knowledge. 

‘Since that day he has thought that, 
had he been content to read some staid 
old theologic lore, with the good old 
pastor, to follow him as he trod the paths 
of usefulness, in visiting the sick, or 
clasping the clammy hand of the dying; 
had he been content, I say, to confine 
the discipline of his intellect to his 
station, some of the sins and struggles 
of this record would have been un- 
written. 

‘But we must leave the might have 
been, and return to the study of this 
chamber. As I survey these ancient 
book-shelves, now staring at me, empty 
and worm-eaten, I am reminded of the 
days when the great men of famed ages 
spoke from out their now deserted al- 
coves. 

‘As I look on this study-floor, now 
settled by the decay of years until it 
has become sadly uneven, I can but re- 
call the bended knees that have here 
knelt beside their pastor, while he has 
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borne their sorrows to their Father's 
throne, or strengthened, by his suppli- 
cations, the new hope awakened in some 
wandering child of Adam. 

‘ As I pace this room to-night, I am re- 
minded of the many miles he has walk- 
ed within these walls, when reasoning 
on some knotty point, or struggling 
with some inward foe. 

‘As I look from yonder window, there 
come back to me scenes of old, when, 
in some stern vigil or night-study, he 
gazed upon the clear, cold moon, or 
watched the twinkling of the stars, 
while his parish were hushed in slum- 
ber. 

‘The minister was highly popular with 
his parishioners; they looked up to him 
with a respect almost amounting to 
worship; they spoke of his learning 
with a superstitious awe. Old men lis- 
tened when he opened his lips, and even 
children hushed their noisy laughter and 
gazed with wondering eyes as he patted 
them upon the head. All reverenced 
him ; and yet, it must be confessed, the 
sentiment which he inspired had too 
little of the elements of love in it to 
satisfy the deepest longings of the hu- 
man breast; some called him cold, but 
others said it was but an evidence of the 
depth of his studies, an abstracted air 
which had clung to him from the Ger- 
man schools. <A tinge of quiet melan- 
choly, perhaps of gloom, rested on his 
brow or overshadowed his features of a 
Sabbath morning; but, as he warmed 
up in his discourse, as he approached the 
ponderous truths, which he seemed, to 
the unlettered assembly, to handle as 
they did daily their implements of toil, 
even this passed away, his face lighted 
up with enthusiasm ; some of the women 
called beautiful, and the congregation 
blessed God for raising up such an 
apostle, while the old man bent his head 
in devout thankfulness as he whispered: 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace; for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.’ 

_ ‘The reverend gentleman was so high- 
ly respected and so fully trusted by 
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these honest-hearted parishioners, that 
they, with one accord, joined in a request 
that he should weekly catechise their 
daughters, and instruct them on points 
necessary to their salvation. ‘Godly 
man!’ they said, ‘the young need such 
a spiritual director to fortify their guile- 
less hearts against the snares and cor- 
ruptions of the evil one; how sound and 
free from heresy will be the theology of 
our darlings, how firm their adherence 
to virtue under the instructions of so 
faithful and trustworthy a pastor!’ 
‘And so, of Saturday afternoons, with 
one last look at his Sunday morning’s 
sermon, the minister would go forth and 
visit many a quiet farm-house, where he 
-would find his young pupil awaiting 
him in her clean, newly-starched gown, 
and, after a kind word to the aged, a 
cheering prayer of consolation with the 
sick and afflicted, gently would he lead 
the young and susceptible heart of his 
fair pupil to the contemplation of that 
Master’s teachings he professed to fol- 
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low. Then, once each fortnight, they 
met, as one class, in his study, and heard, 
from the minister’s lips, teachings far 
more erudite and classic than commonly 
fell to the lot of country maidens of his 
day. 7 

‘They asked him of the creation of the 
world, and, at the risk of being called 
heterodox, he explained to them some 
geological theories of its formation; 
they asked him of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, and he explained to 
them their fulfilment in the New; they 
asked him of science and of art, he 
spoke of what he had seen abroad ; they 
asked him of the wickedness of the 
world, and he told them very little; 
they spoke of the sins of great and good 
men, the minister laid his hand upon his 
heart and whispered, ‘ Lead ws not into 
temptation ;’ they queried whether there 
were an unpardonable sin, he gazed into 
the bright eyes of one of them and whis- 
pered strangely : ‘There may be!’ 


OF SLEEP. 


BY ANNIE M. DUGANNE, 


MEN have their cares and trials, it is said ; 

Ah! well, for women there are some in store— 
At least I thought so yester-eve, when Ned 
Besought me lovingly to go to bed, 

And, ere I could cast off the robes I wore, 

He, twisted in the sheets, began to—snore ! 


‘Music hath charms ’—so ancient-bard hath told; 
I drew my breath to cool my passion sore, 
And philosophically listened as he rolled 
Note after note of nasal breath so bold, 
Watching the changes that his features wore, 
The while the very echoes learned to snore. 


O poets! ye who sing in numbers sweet, 
Lauding the God of Sleep, like those of yore, 
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Did ye e’er see him twisted in a sheet, 

Night-capped with arms, while his protruding feet 
Told tales of travel, and of footprints sore, 
And did ye ken the language of his snore ? 


‘Poor Ned!’ I cried, ‘for simple pity’s sake, 
Do turn to right or left, or roll you o’er; 
I dare not put the light out till you wake— 
In fact, I hear the very rafters shake! 
Do breathe with less extended jaws once more: 
O Ned! O cruel Ned! why will you snore?’ 


‘Ehm? What? Whoisit? What’s to pay, my dear?’ 
Said Ned with sleepy stare and frowns a score; 
Then turned him with a—grunt, right droll to hear, 
Twisting the pillows into wrinkles queer, 
And, sleeping sounder even than before, 
Wide flew his lips apart—loud came the snore ! 


What could Ido? My Ned seemed like a brute ; 
Perhaps I called him so—just once—or more ; 
But he was past reply, and yet not mute, 
For trying bravely still his nasal flute, 
I heard the echoes stumble as they tore 
Along the stairs of sound to catch his snore. 


No wonder Eve stole apples, or the fruit 
Forbidden—surely it did have a core— 

No wonder after that she learned dispute ; 

No wonder woman’s ears have grown acute, 
If, since the world a form created bore, 
The Adams in it always knew to snore. 


Must I confess it?» Then and there I vowed 
To warn all maidens, ere the veil they wore, 
Whate’er the pains, to learn if their lords proud 
Slept with their arms aloft and breathed aloud ; 
Or, to speak plainly, ere Love’s name they bore, 
Discover somehow did their Adams snore. 


So here you have my story plainly writ, 

(For. Ned’s dear sake the vow I much deplore ;) 
May every maiden well consider it, 
Nor scorn my caution for its simple wit, 

For wedded life has many cares in store, 

But none more vexing than the midnight snore. 


And, bachelors, I pray ye learn to rest 
In better fashion than ye have of yore ; 

Let puddings, pies, cigars, and wine digest 

An early dinner, nor with stomachs pressed 
To torture, venture near Sleep’s magic door, 
Lest Love be listening to detect you snore. 
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DOES TUE BIBLE 

We have read, with much interest, a 
hook written by Goldwin Smith, more 
than a year since, upon the question, 
Does the Bible sanction American Slave- 
ry? also an able article sustaining the 
views of the author, published in the 
last January number of the ‘ North- 
American Review.’ 

Goldwin Smith is a professor in Ox- 
ford University, England, and a member 
of the most intellectual class of the 
school of English philanthropists. The 
‘North-American Review’ is an able ex- 
ponent of the anti-slavery sentiment of 
this country. 

The theories Jaid down in the book are 
in the main sound, the admissions of 
principles clear and distinst, and but 
few of the deductions of the author are 
open to criticism, except from the pov- 
erty or unsoundness of the statements 
vf facts on which they are based. 

The admissions of both these writers 
are entitled to great consideration, for, 
if true, they determine grave questions, 
upon which the minds of large numbers 
of our people have been perplexed in 
the attention they have given to the sub- 
ject. 

There are many persons at the North 
who conscientiously believe that slavery, 
or the involuntary personal subordina- 
tion of one man to another, or of one 
class of men to another, is prohibited by 
the Bible; and that, consequently, it is 
necessarily sinful for one man, under 
any circumstances, to hold another in 
slavery. ‘There are others at the North 
who, admitting that slavery is not, un- 
der all circumstances, forbidden by the 
Bible as sinful, yet conscientiously be- 
lieve that the system of servitude, as it 
exists in the Southern States, is based 
upon a gross violation of divine laws. 


* Does the Bible sanction American Slavery? By 
Goldwin Smith. Cambridge: Sever & Francis. 1863. 

Review of the above-entitled book of Goldwin Smith 
in the ‘ North-American Review,’ January, 1864. 


SANCTION 


AMERICAN SLAVERY ?* 
Under these convictions, with erroneous 
views of their relations to and responsi 
bility for the supposed wrong under our 
system of government, both classes at- 
tempt to justify themselves in subordi- 
nating every other consideration and in- 
terest to that of eradicating from the 
country this sinful system. 

We believe that no accurate student 
of the Bible will contend that slavery is 
therein forbidden, and no one with a 
knowledge of mankind and of God’s 
providences and His dealings with hu- 
manity, will come rationally to the con- 
clusion that the holding of human be- 
ings in involuntary servitude is, neces- 
sarily and under all circumstances, a 
transgression of any of God’s general 
laws. 

It is of primary importance to deter- 
mine upon the correctness or falsity of 
these propositions, before we proceed to 
a consideration of the rightfulness or 
wrongfulness of any particular system 
of slavery. Because, if slavery is neces- 
sarily and under all circumstances sin- 
ful, then no system founded on it can, 
under any circumstances, be justified. 
But if slavery, under some circum- 
stances, and with certain limitations, is 
not sinful, then it becomes important, in 
the consideration of any particular sys- 
tem, to first examine and ascertain in 
what respects, if any, it transcends the 
boundaries of human expediency, and 
trenches upon the immutable priuciples 
of the divine laws. 

Does, then, the Bible forbid slavery, 
or is the involuntary personal subordi- 
nation of one man to another sinful, un- 
der all circumstances ? 

Under the Levitical law, the Hebrews 
were expressly authorized to hold slaves. 
They were restricted by that law in the 
enslavement of their own /eople, the 
children of Israel, who were the chosen 
people of God. The command was: 
‘Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, 
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which thou shalt have, shall be of the 
heathen that are round about you: of 
them shall ye buy bondmen and bond- 
maids. Moreover, of the children of the 
strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them shall ye buy, and of their families 
that are with you, which they begat in 
your land; and they shall be your pos- 
session. And ye shall take them as an 
inheritance for your children after you, 
to inherit them for a possession; they 
shall be your bondmen for ever: but 
over your brethren the children of Is- 
rael ye shall not rule over one another 
With rigor.’ Under this law, the He- 
brews held slaves, and Abraham himself 
had servants not only ‘born in his house,’ 
but ‘ bought with his money.’ This sys- 
tem was continued through all the na- 
tions of antiquity, and existed in Greece 
and Rome in the time of Christ and His 
apostles. Christ did not at any time 
attempt to interfere with the system, 
and nowhere forbade it. He recognized 
the political and social institutions which 
existed in the world, based upon the fact 
of the inequalities of the human race. 
He. interfered with none of them. He 
proposed no system to regulate the af- 
fairs of society, or the relations between 
men. His mission was to the individu- 
al, to improve and elevate him, through 
the sitent and beneficent influences of 
the religion He taught. His object was 
the gradual advancement of mankind, 
and a consequent modification of sys- 
tems and correction of abuses. 

The teachings of the Bible upon the 
subject of slavery are plainly admitted 
by Professor Smith. He says: 


‘It is true that the Old Testament dis- 
tinctly recognizes slavery as a Hebrew insti- 
tution. It is also true that the New Testa- 
ment speaks of slavery in several passages 
and does not condemn it.’ 


Upon the question whether all men 
are entitled to political and personal lib- 
erty, Professor Smith says: 

‘The authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on which the American Constitu- 
tion for the Slave as well as the Free States 
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is founded, say: ‘We hold these truths to 
be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; and that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’ Supposing the 
negro to be a man, the slave-owners who 
have set their hands to these sentiments 
have pronounced the doom of their own in- 
stitution and saved its adversaries further 
trouble. But it must, in fairness to them, 
be owned that they have set their hands to 
too much, It can scarcely be held that lib- 
erty, political or personal, is the inalienable 
right of every human being. Children pos- 
sess neither political nor personal liberty till 
they arrive at what the law, a law which 
they had no share in making, pronounces to 
be years of discretion. Women have no po 
litical liberties, and married women have 
personal liberties only of a very qualified 
kind. Under despotic governments, the im- 
morality of which ean scarcely be held in 
all cases self-evident, no one has political 
liberty. Even under constitutional govern- 
ments, where the suffrage is limited, as it is 
to some extent in most of those which are 
commonly called free countries, the unen- 
franchised classes are as destitute of politi- 
cal liberty as the subjects of a despotism. 
The political power which commands their 
obedience is vested, it is true, in a great 
number of hands, and is on that account 
more controlled by the influence of opin- 
ions, and less liable to gross abuse; but it 
commands their obedience as absolutely and 
as irrespectively of their own consent, as 
though it were that of a despotic prince. 
The equality between man and man on which 
this indefeasible claim to political and per- 
sonal liberty is founded, is in truth rather a 
metaphysical notion than a fact.’ 


Upon the same subject, the writer in 
the ‘ North-American Review’ says: 


‘Servitude, therefore, or the subjection of 
man to man, does not contradict the laws of 
nature. It represents the relation of weak- 
ness to strength. It has existed in all na- 
tions at some period of their growth. The 
condition of its presence is the existence of 
a class unfit to enjoy personal liberty, or the 
want of power in government ta protect the 
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rights of individuals; for personal liberty is 
aright for those who can use it without in- 
jury to themselves or others. In the former 
case, personal liberty may be denied or re- 
stricted by law, and according to the neces- 
sity for that law, its humanity and justice, 
will the government that makes it be judged.’ 


And further: 


‘There are two kinds of liberty—political 


and personal. The former consists in a 
share of political power. To gain it, to 
keep it, and to exercise it for the good of 
society, implies a degree of intelligence 
never possessed by a barbarous people, and 
by certain classes only of the more civilized. 
As nations advance in wealth and know- 
ledge, this intelligence is more largely dif- 
fused. Intelligence means the power to 
think, and thinking produces the desire for 
action. Political liberty, therefore, a 
power over the conduct of government, is 
enjoyed now, as always, by a very small pro- 
portion of mankind. To be governed 
by the few, in all public affairs, is and always 
has been the lot of a vast majority of men. 
Personal liberty is the power which 
a man has over himself, over his own ac- 
tions and destiny, so far as these are not 
controlled by general laws affecting the 
10le community. @ntelligence, combined 
with moral foree—what is called ability—is 
the condition on which this sort of liberty 
can be enjoyed; for power is the insepara- 
ble attribute of ability, and loss of power 
of the want of it. Personal liberty is thus, 
like political liberty, the boon of advancing 
civilization, because civilization, by increas- 
ing, the objects of desire and effort, stimu- 
lates and exercises varied talent.’ 


If we assume, then, that involuntary ° 


personal subordination is not necessa- 
rily sinful, but that, under certain con- 
ditions and restrictions, it may be justi- 
fiable, the questions which arise in rela- 
tion to slavery in the Southern States 
are : 

First. Do the circumstances and posi- 
tion of the two races, the Caucasian and 
the African, at the South, render the 
personal subordination of the latter to 
the former justifiable ? 

Second. If such subordination is jus- 
tifiable, then, is the system of servitude 
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that exists at the South justifiable, and 
such as the Bible will sanction ? 

Third. Are there any abuses connect- 
ed with the system and not necessary to 
its existence, that can be prevented by 
law, that are wrongful ? 

Upon the first question, the facts are, 
that, in the words of the writer in the 
‘North-American Review,’ ‘we have in 
this country four millions of negroes. 
They are of a race inferior to ours ;’ 
they are distributed through the States 
of the South, comprising, in some States, 
more than one half, and in all a consid- 
erable portion, of their populations ; 
they are not only of an inferior race, 
but devoid of civilization, except what 


‘they have attained to since their trans- 


portation to this country. Under these 
circumstances, what policy, consistent 
with right, will promote the highest in- 
terests and happiness of both races, and 
best advance the welfare of the society 
which they constitute? Will a policy 
which imposes upon the inferior race no 
other political or personal restraints 
than are imposed upon the white popu- 
lation, compuss these ends? Experience 
and reason teach us they will not. The 
negroes have not arrived at that stage 
of progress from which they can be ex- 
pected to advance with a self-evolving 
civilization, and if left to themselves and 
the laws enacted for the whites alone, 
they will inevitably relapse into the state 
of barbarism from which they have just 
commenced to emerge; they will be 
governed by the lower passions of un- 
civilized races, will not respect or be 
governed by the laws of civilized soci- 
ety, will commit depredations, and be 
come addicted to habits of indolence and 
vagrancy. If the assertions of the wri- 
ter in the ‘ North-American Review’ are 
correct, that ‘personal liberty is the 
boon of advancing civilization,’ and is 
only a right ‘for those who can use it 
without injury to themselves or others,’ 
does our knowledge of the negroes of 
the South justify the belief that, if left 
to themselves, they will use their ac- 
quired liberty without injury to them- 
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selves or others? 
not. 


We believe it does 
Our experience with the freed- 
men, as the enfranchised negroes at the 
South are styled, since the commence- 
ment of the present war, has furnished 
most important corroboration of this be- 
lief. The testimony of the officers who 
have had command in the several de- 
partments in which slaves in large num- 
bers have been freed, has been uniform 
upon the subject. 

General Hunter, whilst in command 
in South-Carolina, in an order for a draft 
of all the able-bodied negroes in his de- 
partment, said : 


‘No more efficient means of elevating the 
former bondmen from their degraded condi- 
tion to the civilized status of the white race 
can be devised than the schooling they will 
receive in the army.’ 


He also referred to military discipline 
as ‘the best prevention of any abuse of 
their just attained freedom.’ 

General Banks early saw the necessity 
of the personal subordination of the 
freedmen, and in a general order dated 
January twenty-ninth, 1863, he provided 
that— 


‘Those who leave their employers will be 
compelled to support themselves and fami- 
lies by labor upon the public works. Under 
no circumstances whatever can they be 
maintained in idleness, or allowed to wan- 
der through the parishes and cities without 
employment. Vagrancy and crime will be 
suppressed by an enforced and constant oc- 
cupation and employment.’ 


The above are extracts from some of 
the many orders that have been issued 
in the different departments, showing 
the convictions of those in command of 
the necessity of the personal subordina- 
tion of the freedmen, for the protection 
of society and the public interest, even 
in districts occupied by our armies. But 
these acts and expressions have not been 
confined to the generals in the field. 
The Federal Administration has been 
governed in its policy toward the ne- 
groes by the inexorable logic of the 
truths which its experience with the 
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race has taught, and in all its dealings 
with them has acknowledged the neces- 
sity for their personal subordination. 

If, then, the condition of the negroes 
and their relations to society, at the 
South, are such as to render the person- 
al subordination of the race necessary 
and proper, is the system of servitude 
which exists in that section justifiable, 
and such as the Bible can sanction ? 

In the consideration of this question 
we shall refer only to the fundamental 
principles of the system, essential to its 
existence, which are involved in the 
ownership by the master of the person- 
al services of the slave, and the recipro- 
cal obligations and duties which the sys- 


+ tem has imposed upon the master, leay- 


ing the consideration of incidental pro- 
visions connected with, but not necessa- 
ry to, the continuance of the system, to 
be discussed in another connection. 

Is, then, this system, upon the facts 
that have been stated, wrongful ? not, 
are there abuses connected with it which 
should be relieved? but is the system, 
the mode of subordination itself, a wrong- 
ful one? Not to go back of aur own 
experience, the systgm which exists z 
the South is the same which has pr®- 
vailed in this country from the time of 
its first settlement. Itis the only sys- 
tem that has ever existed at the South, 
and the precise system under which 
slaves were held at the North for more 
than a century. Less than a century 
ago it was discontinued at the North, but 
plainly upon the ground that its contin- 
uance would not promote the material 
interests of the nation. The laws for 


- its prohibition at. the North were in each 


instance prospective, thereby affording 
an opportunity to owners of slaves to 
dispose of them in States where the sys- 
tem was to be continued ; which could 
not have been done if the reason of the 
discontinuance was the moral wrong of 
the system. Whilst the system was 
permitted at the North, it was approved 
of not only by the more mercenary and 
irreligious classes, but by the best men 
in the communities where it was main- 
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tained. One hundred years ago, there 
were few clergymen at the North, of suf- 
ficient means, who did not own one or 
more slaves; and is it a violent pre- 
sumption that the same class to-day 
would own servants, ‘bought with their 
money,’ if the system had continued to 
be beneficial to the material interests of 
the North? Few men will contend that 
the clergymen of the different religious 
denominations at the South to-day, are 
not true and sincere Christians. Yet 
we find them all strongly approving of 
the system as it exists in their section. 
From ‘An Address to Christians through- 
out the world, by a Convention of Min- 
isters assembled at Richmond, Virginia, 
April, 1863,’ signed by ninety-six cler- 
gymen of the different denominations, 
many of them heretofore known as among 
the most eminent divines of the country, 
we give the following extract : 

‘We are aware that in respect to the mo- 
ral aspects of slavery, we differ from those 
who conceive of emancipation as a measure 
of benevolence, and on that acount we suf- 
fer much reproach which we are conscious 
of not deserving. With all the facts of the 
system of slavery, in its practical operations, 
before us, ‘as eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word, having had perfect understand- 
ing of all things’ on this subject of which we 
speak, we may surely claim respect for our 
opinions and statements. Most of us have 
grown up from childhood among the slaves ; 
all of us have preached to and taught them 
the word of life; have administered to them 
the ordinances of the Christian Church ; sin- 
cerely love them as souls for whom Christ 
died; we go among them freely, and know 
them in health,and sickness, in labor aud 
rest, from infancy to old age. We are fa- 
miliar with their physical and moral condi- 
tion, and alive to all their interests; and 
we testify, in the sight of God, that the re- 
lation of master and slave among us, how- 
ever we may deplore abuses in this, as in 
other relations of mankind, is not incom- 
patible with our holy Christianity, and that 
the presence of the African in our land is an 
occasion of gratitude on their behalf before 
God; seeing that thereby Divine Providence 
has brought them where missionaries of the 
Cross may freely proclaim to them the word 
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of salvation, and the work is not interrupt- 
ed by agitating fanaticism. The South has 
done more than any people on earth for 
the Christianization of the African race. 
The condition of the slave here is not wretch- 
ed, as Northern fictions would have men 
believe, but prosperous and happy, and would 
have been yet more so but for the mistaken 
zeal of the abolitionists. Can emancipation 
obtain for them a better portion? The 
practicable plan for benefiting the African 
race must be the providential plan—the Serip- 
tural plan. We adopt that plan in the South, 
and while the States would seek by whole- 
some legislation to regard the interest of 
master and slave, we, as ministers, would 
preach the Word to both as we are command- 
ed of God. This war has not benefited the 
slaves. Those who have been encouraged 
or compelled by the enemy to leave their 
masters have gone, and we aver can go, to no 
state of society that offers them any better 
things than they have at home, either in re- 
spect to their temporal or eternal welfare.’ 


We do not claim that the fact, that the 
system of slavery which exists in this 
country has been uniformly approved 
of by the best men in the communities 
where it has existed, necessarily proves 
that the system is a rightful one. But 
when, upon a thorough knowledge of 
the practical operations of a system, the 
best men in the community where it ex- 
ists can see nothing in it to condemn, 
that fact is an important one to be taken 
into consideration: in determining upon 
the question of its sinfulness. It will 
hardly be contended that the prevailing 
sentiment of a community, or mere 
private interest, can so far control the 
judgment and blind the eyes of the 
spiritual guides of the world, that, 
through successive generations, they can 
be induced to approve of palpably sinful 
practices. 

But, if the personal subordination of 
the negroes at the South is necessary, 
can any better system be devised for the 
purpose than the one which exists at the 
South? The Federal Administration has 
passed a sentence of condemnation 
against the system, and the war has 
been directed, the last two years, for 
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its overthrow. It has proposed a new 
system as a substitute for it. Is this 
system more beneficial to society, or to 
either race, than the one it would sup- 
plant? This system is based upon the 
letting out of negroes to white masters 
for limited periods of service, giving to 
the master personal control over the 
negro. ‘We cannot conceive of any ad- 
vantages to society, or the white race, 
from the new system over the old. The 
personal subordination is as effective 
under the one as the other. But the 
operations of the old system, shorn of 
its abuses, we believe to be far more 
beneficial te the negro than the new. 
In the permanent relations which are 
maintained under the old system, strong 
and mutual attachment and sympathies 
are necessarily created between the mas- 
ter and the slave, greatly to the advantage 
of the latter. Prof. Smith says that: ‘To 
the Hebrew slave, the fact that he was his 
master’s money, would always be a real 
though not always a sufficient protec- 
tion.’ So to the Southern slave, the fact 
that he is his master’s money affords to 
him the strongest guarantee against in- 
jury from his master. The value of the 
slave to his master. depends upon the 
amount of labor he performs, and the 
cheerfulness with which he performs it. 
It is evident that kindness and generous 
treatment on the part of the master will 
best promote these ends. If the slave 
is sick or disabled, his master not only 
loses the benefit of his labor, but is 
obliged by law to support him. The 
legal obligations of the master are to 


care for and support the slave in health, _ 


in sickness, andinoldage. These mutual 
obligations tend to mutual regard and 
kindness. In judging of the probable 
operations of such a system, we should 
keep in mind known principles of man’s 
nature. Services faithfully performed 
by the slave actually induce sentiments 
of generosity and forbearance on the 
part of the master. The precise results 
of any theoretical system cannot be un- 
derstood without an opportunity for ac- 
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curate observations upon its practical 
workings. We know that, as a class, 
the negroes of the South have been 
happy and contented in their condition 
under the system that exists. The an- 
ticipations of those at the North, that 
the slaves were panting for enfranchise- 
ment from the system, have not been 
realized. We have found in our experi- 
ence in the war, that, notwithstanding 
the inducements offered and assistance 
tendered to the slaves to achieve their 
liberties, but comparatively few have 
made the attempt, and there has been, 
in no instance, a servile insurrection. 

It cannot be expected that such mu- 
tual attachments and sympathies will 
spring up between the freedmen and 
their masters, under the system of sub- 
ordination adopted by the Administra- 
tion. Under this system, the negroes 
are let for limited periods of service. 
The system appeals only to the selfish 
nature of the master. With him, it is 
solely a matter of contract, from which 
he is looking only for immediate pecuni- 
ary gain. The master has no responsi- 
bility for the condition of the slave be- 
yond his time of service, and his object 
is to secure the largest amount of 
labor from him within the prescribed 
time. Not only theoretically but prac- 
tically, we believe the new system to be 
antagonistic to the interest and happi- 
ness of the negro. One of the most 
ardent of the anti-slavery papers of the 
country,* at the close of an able article 
upon the practical workings of the new 
system, says: ‘It is serfdom more gall- 
ing than any that ever existed under the 
old system, and to call it any thing else 
is hypocrisy.’ 

In the July number of the ‘ North- 
American Review,’ the great disappoint- 
ment of those who, before the war, be- 
lieved the negro at the South was anx- 
ious of relieving himself of the system, 
is plainly manifested. The ‘Review’ 
speaks of movements ‘in defence of 
liberties of blacks who can show no 


* The * Boston Commonwealth,’ 
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better title to them than the at least 
doubtful one of a measure of ‘ military 
necessity,’ and further: 


‘It might be different if the negroes were 
men of a sterner mould and more indomita- 
ble spirit, men who not simply desired free- 
dom, but hated oppressors. But it must be 
confessedythat their apathy during the pres- 
ent struggle has disappointed both their 
friends and enemies. The tameness with 
which they suffer themselves to be assasinat- 
ed, to be carried back into bondage and held 
in it, and with which they have submitted to 
every other outrage which either party 
chooses to inflict upon them, may be proof 
either of sublime patience or of extreme 
degradation ; but in either case, it indicates 
a state of mind which, though it may have 
spared us some embarrassment during the 
war, promises to throw serious obstacles in 
the way of their redemption after the restor- 
ation of peace. Some trace of self-respect, 
even if it take the low form of savage vin- 
dictiveness, is the first condition of moral 
and social elevation. When it fails to reveal 
itself in a whole race, and when this race 
has to assert its claims to mere manhood 
against oppressors of such a fierce and vig- 
orous type as the Southern slaveholder, it 
is hard to say how much third parties can do 
to help it.’ 

We do not understand that Professor 
Smith claims that the system of person- 
al subordination at the South, with the 
qualifications we have stated, is wrongful. 
He arrives at certain conclusions, based 
upon abuses of the system, which we 
shall consider in their proper connec- 
tions. He states that: ‘Slavery in Greece 
and Rome may in the earliest times have 
been a social necessity and a sound rela- 
tion, as it was in the patriarchal East.’ 
The systems of Greece and Rome per- 
mitted the enslavement not only of the 
inhabitants of surrounding nations, but 
of the weaker and more unfortunate 
classes of their own people. Their 
slaves consisted of captives taken in war 
or obtained by piracy and kidnapping, 


and of citizens sentenced to servitude’ 


for crime or debt, and the master had 
absolute power of life and death over 
the slave. 
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If Professor Smith can justify such a 
system of slavery in the earlier times of 
Greece and Rome, he could hardly de- 
nounce as sinful the system for the sub- 
ordination of a confessedly inferior race, 
which exists at the South, or claim that 
‘social necessity’ may not render the 
relation it creates, ‘a sound relation.’ 

If the system of personal subordina- 
tion at the South, with the qualifications 
we have stated, may be morally justifi- 
able, are there any abuses connected 
with it, and not necessary to its exist- 
ence, which can be prevented by law, 
which are wrongful! We believe there 
are. A considerable portion of the book 
of Professor Smith is filled with state- 
ments of abuses to which, under the 
laws of the slave States, the system is 
liable, and with repetitions of the stories 
of instances of cruelty of slaveholders, 
which have been from time to time re- 
futed. Upon the strength of these, 
elaborately set forth, Professor Smith 
comes to the conclusion, in which the 
writer in the ‘ North-American Review’ 
concurs, that we can find no sanction 
for American slavery in the record of 
Christianity in the Bible ; but, instead of 
advocating a reform of these abuses and 
wrong8, upon which their conclusion is 
based, both writers fall into the current 
of the radical anti-slavery sentiment of 
this country, in favor of a revolutionary 
policy. Such a policy is entirely incon- 
sistent with the admissions they both 
make, of the social necessity of the per- 
sonal subordination of people unfit to 
enjoy personal liberty, when introduced 
in considerable numbers, to remain, in 
the society of others fitted to enjoy this 
privilege. 

The writer in the ‘ North-American 
Review’ says, in regard to the negroes 
at the South: 


‘We are told, also, that they are unfit to 
enjoy personal liberty, to exercise power in- 
dividually over themselves, to be governed 
each by his own will under the law. Is this 
true? Let us grant it. What then is the 
duty of the superior race which has power 
over the negro? Does not the possession 
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of this power, by every principle of justice 
and humarity, make it a trustee for the ne- 
gro? What is meant when it is said the 
Is it 
not that he is unable to take care of himself, 
that he requires a care-taker, a guide, a sup- 
port, as a childdoes? Are not those, there- 
fore, who have power over him, who claim 
and take that power, bound to furnish the 
guardianship he needs for his benefit, and, 
since his conduct and condition affect their 
interests, for their own also?’ 


negro is unfit for personal liberty? 


He grants, what he nowhere else dis- 
putes, that the negroes of the South are 
now unfit to enjoy personal liberty, and 
yet, inferentially at least, approves of 
the abolition of the system in existence 
at the South, without proposing any 
other system as a substitute for it, or 
even a scheme for the government of 
the negroes, when freed. 

The prominent opportunities of abuse 
by the master under the system, from 
which it is claimed that the negro may 
be deprived of rights and benefits which 
he is entitled to under the relation, arise 
from want of adequate legal provisions 
for the education of the slaves, and for 
the prevention of violations of the 
marriage relation, and of the separation 
of families. Although it is not to be in- 
ferred that, because there is a power of 
abuse, the power is necessarily exercised, 
yet, in a system affecting the highest 
interests of so large a class of human 
beings, it is the duty of the Government 
to prevent possibilities of abuse, to the 
extent of its legitimate power. The 
liability to abuse in the particulars above 
named can be prevented by legislation, 
and it is the duty of the legislatures in 
the States where the system is permit- 
ted, to make sufficient provisions for the 
purpose. ‘This subject, we have reason 
to believe, has engaged the serious at- 
tention of the best men at the South. 
The Pastoral Address of the Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church in the South, 
issued at Augusta, Georgia, in Novem- 
ber, 1862, urges upon the people of that 


section the duty of giving to the slaves’ 


that moral and religious instruction 


_ities, or even instances, of abuse. 
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which is to elevate them in the scale of 
being,’ and says: 

‘It is likewise the duty of the Church to 
press upon the masters of the country their 
obligations, as Christian men, so to arrange 
this institution as not to necessitate the vio- 
lation of those sacred relations which God 
has created, and which men cannot, consist- 
ently with Christian duty, annul. The sys- 
tems of labor which prevail in Europe, and 
which are, in many respects, more severe 
than ours, are so arranged as to prevent all 
necessity for the separation of parents and 
children, and of husbands and wives; and a 
very little care on our part would rid the 
system upon which we are about to plant 
our national life, of these unchristian fea- 
tures. It belongs, especially, to the Episco- 
pal Church to urge a proper teaching upon 
this subject, for in her fold and congregations 
are found a very large proportion of the 
great slaveholders of the country. We re- 
joice to be able to say that the public senti- 
ment is rapidly becoming sound upon this 
subject, and that the legislatures of several 
of the confederate States have already taken 
steps toward this great consummation.’ 


That there will be opportunities for 
abuse under the system, with all the pro- 
tection which human laws can afford, 
there can be no doubt; and this can be 
said, to a greater or lesser extent, of 
every system adopted to control the re- 
lations of men with each other. Under 
the system for the personal subordina- 
tion of children to parents, and wives to 
husbands, there have been not infrequent 
instances of fiendish cruelty and crime. 
Yet these instances have been exception- 
al, and because they have occurred, no 
one advocates the abolition of the sys- 
‘tems, or believes them to be sinful. 

We must deal with mankind as we 
find it. We cannot expect perfection in 
this world, nor should we attempt to rev- 
olutionize systems founded on the neces- 
sities of our natures or relations, solely 
because, under them, there are possibil- 
If we 
should, but few systems could survive 
the test. -Our duties, under the benefi- 
cent principles of our Christian religion, 
are to reform, and not to revolutionize— 
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to improve and perfect systems and insti- 
tutions, by protecting them, so far as pos- 
sible, from opportunity of abuse, by the 
laws of the State, and from abuses which 
the law cannot reach, by, educating the 
minds of the people, and inculcating in 
their hearts the ennobling sentiments 
of justice and humanity. The brother- 
hood of man is an idea which has been 
long striven after, but never realized. 
It is toward this that the principles of 
Christianity tend. In a struggle of 
eighteen hundred years, we can note 
progress ; yet, when we look forward to 
the great consummation, 

“The wide, the unbounded prospect lies be- 

fore us, 

* But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest 

upon it.” 

It may not appear plain to us why a 
good God, in His infinite wisdom, has 
created men and races differing in capa- 
cities and condition, and has not given to 
all the same opportunities for worldly 
happiness and prosperity. But these 
distinctions and varieties exist, and must 
be necessarily recognized in the social 
systems which are organized for the pro- 
tection and advancement of society. 

It is with the moral questions of a 
system based upon such distinctions, we 
have attempted to deal. We have not 
considered the question of the moral re- 
sponsibility of those who brought the 
negro to this country. Prof. Smith 
says: ‘The position into which the pi- 
ratical cupidity of the whites has brought 
the two races at the South, is an awk- 
ward one.’ We grant it. But who 
were guilty of this piratical cupidity ? 
It was the policy of England that forced 
the negro to our shores, and her power 
that maintained the slave trade between 
the colonies and Africa, even against the 
remonstrances ofthecolonists. In 1760, 
South-Carolina passed an act prohibit- 
ing the further importation of African 

slaves. "The act was not only rejected 
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by the Crown, but the Governor was 
reprimanded, and the Governors of all 
the colonies warned, by royal edict, 
against countenancing similar legisla- 
tion; and even as late as in 1775, in 
answer to a remonstrance from the agent 
of the colonies, upon the subject, the 
Premier of England replied: ‘We can- 
not allow the Colonies to check or dis- 
courage in any degree a traffic so benefi- 
cial to the nation.’ But whatever the 
share our fathers may have had in the 
responsibility of transporting the negroes 
here, certainly the white population-of 
the South, of this generation, has not 
contributed to the wrong. It found in 
its midst a numerous people of an infe- 
rior race, unfitted for personal liberty, 
and for whose expatriation no adequate, 
practicable plan had ever been proposed, 
and it continued the system of subor- 
dination which it found in operation, 
which had been sanctioned by the fathers 
of both sections. ‘The position’ into 
which ‘the piratical cupidity of the 
whites’ has brought the two races at 
the South may be not only ‘an awk- 
ward one,’ but an unfortunate one, for 
the highest interests of the white popu 
lation and the progress of society in that 
section. But the position, however awk- 
ward, is one that, under one system or 
another, must be endured, unless the 
negroes are exterminated, or some feas- 
ible mode of effectual colonization shall 
be devised. 

We believe that, not by reyolutionary, 
but by reformatory and truly philan- 
thropic efforts, the institution of slavery 
at the South will be shorn of its worst 
abuses, the negro gradually improved 
and lifted in the scale of being, and the 
conditions of his practical relations with 
the white race modified, until, in the ful- 
ness of time, if it shall be proved he is 
capable of such advancement, he will be 
fitted for, and will inevitably eajoy the 
boon of personal liberty. 
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Tue power of serpents to charm the 
smaller classes of animals, which they 
capture for food, has long been held as 
an undoubted fact. It has also been 
believed that they could fascinate the 
larger orders of animals, so as to bring 
them within range of their deadly fangs ; 
and that even the intellect of man is 
not exempt from their influence. The 
common theory upon this subject gives 
to the serpent, having the power of 
fascination, an ability to gain the atten- 
tion of its victims, to paralyze them 
as if by an electrical influence, and to 
attract them toward itself as if by mag- 
netism. 

Birds, more generally, are supposed 
to be the victims of these charms. They 
have been seen moving around serpents 
in such a manner as to indicate, in the 
opinion of the observers, that they were 
under the power of fascination. The tes- 
timony upon this point describes the 
bird as moving in a circle, or a semi- 
circle, around the serpent. If upon the 
ground, they run, with extended wings, 
gradually narrowing their circle of mo- 
tion, but never stopping for an instant, 
till within a foot or two of the serpent. 
Then, as if conscious of their peril, and 
just at the moment they are about to 
be seized, they fling themselves back- 
ward on the wing, so as to be out of 
the reach of their terrible enemy. The 
birds, thus escaping for the moment, 
stop and survey the foe ftom their dis- 
tant position. This seems to bea fa- 
tal dallying with danger. The serpent’s 
eye, quick as the lightning’s flash, again 
darts its mysterious magic into theirs; 
and again and again they advance and 
recede, as if drawn irresistibly toward 
the point which has become the all-ab- 
sorbing centre of attraction. If the 
serpent is upon a tree, the bird flutters 
around it, advancing and retreating as 
when upon the ground. 
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Serpent Fascination—Lxperiments— Spiritualism. 


The popular interpretation of these 
movements of the birds is this: the ser- 
pent establishes a connection between 
itself and them, by which it controls 
their wills, and draws them within its 
reach. In accomplishing this object, it 
does not go in pursuit of them, but lies 
in coil, with head erect, awaiting their 
approach. It appears, however, that 
the serpent’s power has its well-defined 
limits, and its own peculiar philosophical 
phenomena. 

If the movements of birds toward it 
are due to the attractive powers em- 
ployed by the serpent, then the law of 
attraction, in this case, is a positive re- 
version of the laws of magnetic attrac- 
tion. The attractive power of the mag- 
net is greatest, when the body acted 
upon is in contact with it, and it loses 
its force in proportion to the distance 
to which that body may be removed. 
That is to say, it requires more force to 
remove a piece of iron, when in contact 
with a magnet, than is required for its 
removal, when at a distance of several 
inches from it. But such is not the 
case with the serpent’s power of at- 
traction. In the supposed fascination, 
the birds, though unable, while at the 
distance of ten or a dozen feet, to resist 
its attractive powers, are able, never- 
theless, at the last moment, when the 
devourer is in the act of striking, to 
break the charm, and, by a reverse 
movement, to fling themselves instantly 
out of danger’s way. Thus it appears, 
that when the birds are at a distance the 
serpent can draw them within its reach ; 
but that, when they come in close con- 
taet, its attractive power is lost, and 
they can retreat without hindrance. 

Such is the theory of fascination, as 
based upon occurrences that have been 
witnessed by many observers. Its 
philosophical defects may be inferred 
from the hints already given; but 
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whether such transactions prove that 
serpents possess the power of fascina- 
tion, or that the observers have been mis- 
tuken in their deductions, will be better 
understood, when a case is stated which 
was witnessed by myself. : 
Business led me to cross the Chilho- 
wee Mountain, in Tennessee, on the 
twenty-seventh of June, 1857. When 
near Montodle Springs, two birds were 
noticed, at a couple of rods’ distance 
from the road, which were acting in a 
manner new and strange to me. They 
were in an open space, near the stump 
of a fallen tree, but did not take flight 
at my approach, as, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, they would have done. On 
reaching a point opposite to them, it was 
noticed that they were the brown mock- 
ing-bird, or thrush, and that a very 
large black snake lay coiled at the side 
of the stump. On seeing me, it sudden- 
ly began to uncoil itself, and move off as 
if to make its escape; the birds, at the 
same time, pausing a moment in their 
movements. But before it had stretched 
itself to more than half its length, they 
were again in motion, and flew at it in 
the most energetic manner. Instantly, 
the snake once more whirled itself into 
coil in its former position. The male 
bird then commenced to run and skip 
with great activity, in a semi-circle, the 
serpent being the centre, and gradually 
closed in until within a foot or two of 
* its coils, when, with a sudden dart for- 
ward, the bird thrust its head toward 
that of the snake, and, in the same in- 
stant, threw itself backward, alighting 
on the ground at the distance of about 
ten feet. Before the male had closed 
this feat, the female had commenced a 
similar set of actions. All the move- 
ments of the birds were made with ex- 
tended wings, as if ready to fly in a mo- 
ment. By the time the female had 
thrown itself back from the snake, the 
male was in position again, repeating 
the same movement as at first. In the 
mean time my horse had carried me 
some four or five rods into a thicket of 
bushes, whither my hand had guided 
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him, and where I dismounted and se- 
cured him. All this took place in a 
minute or two; and as only an indis- 
tinct view had been gained of the action 
of the birds in passing, a favorable po- 
sition for observation was taken, so that 
all that occurred could be noted. The 
first movement of the male bird, in 
thrusting its head forward into close 
contact with the snake, impressed me 
with the conviction that a case of the 
so-called fascination was enacting before 
me, and I determined to observe it in a 
philosophical manner. 

It was half-past one o’clock p.m. The 
birds were still eagerly at work, when I 
turned my eye upon them, after the in- 
terruption of hitching my horse. They 
were panting, as if greatly fatigued by 
long exertion, but manifested not the 
least disposition to remit their efforts. 
If not fascinated, they were at least so 
earnestly enlisted in the affair on hand, 
as to disregard every thing else around 
them. The snake lay in its coil, with 
head erect and drawn back, so as to be 
in the best possible position to strike 
and seize the birds as they advanced. 
The many conyolutions of its length- 
ened body moved in graceful curves, as 
its glittering head followed their motions. 
Its eye sparkled in the sunlight like the 
polished diamond, while its movements 
gave to its ever-shifting scales the bril- 
liant hues of the rainbow. Again and 
again, as the birds approached, it would 
strike at them, with open mouth, ex- 
hibiting a malignity of disposition that 
portended death to them, had they been 
seized in its jaws. 

A few minutes sufficed to show that a 
battle, and not a scene of fascination, 
was presented before me. The birds, at 
each approach, struck the snake with 
their beaks, or with their talons, when, 
generally, but not always, it darted for- 
ward at them, only to find that it was 


aiming at a movable target. This can 


_be easily explained. The snake, in strik- 


ing, could never project itself more than 
about two thirds of its length, but its de- 
fence was made with determined courage. 


RY 


Its position by the stump protected it 
in the rear, so that the birds could only 
approach it in the front. They were as 
adroit in their attacks as it was resolute 
in its defence. In attempting to seize 
them, it could not curve to either side, 
after starting, so as to follow their mo- 
tions, but invariably shot forward, in a 
straight line, to the point they occu- 
pied when it made its spring. The birds, 
in advancing to the attack, by a circular 
movement, were certain of being away 
from the spot at which it aimed, and 
when its teeth smacked together, where 
it expected its prey, it had nothing in its 
grasp. 

The warfare lasted, after I reached the 
spot, about twenty-five minutes by the 
watch. Once or twice during the con- 
test, the reptile made a movement to es- 
cape up the hillside, but the birds, as at 
its first attempt,immediately brought it 
into position again. At last, seeming to 
despair of success in securing a dinner 
in that locality, it darted off down the 
hill, toward a grove of trees and bushes, 
nor turned to the right or left. The 
birds swept after it, pecking, scratching, 
and striking it with their wings, as if 
inspired with the consciousness that 
victory was theirs. 

At this moment I rushed forward, 
and, after some difficulty, killed the 
snake and cut it open. There was not 
a particle of food from one end to the 
other of the intestinal canal. It must, 
therefore, have been hungry; and if it 
possessed the faculty of charming, it 
would undoubtedly have employed its 
powers on such a delicacy as these 
birds. . 

When the dissection of the snake was 
finished, the birds were not to be seen. 
It was the season when their young 
were in the nest; and, doubtless, the 
conflict wlfich had just terminated, had 
been waged for the protection of their 
offspring. Less active birds, venturing 
as close as they did to their enemy, must 
have been captured. 

Remaining most of the summer in the 
mountains of North-Carolina, frequent 
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opportunities were afforded of inquiring 
of hunters and others, what they knew 
about birds being charmed by serpents. 
All believed in the theory of fascination, 
and several had witnessed encounters 
such as I have described; but none had 
ever seen the snake seize the bird. They 
had looked on until the bird, as they sup- 
posed, was attempting to thrust its head, 
under the influence of the charm, into 
the serpent’s mouth, when they had 
rushed forward and killed the serpent 
to save the bird from destruction. In 
all the inquiries made, no instance has 
been related where there was any more 
evidence of fascination than in the one 
observed by myself. In all cases, how- 
ever, there was a singular uniformity in 
the descriptions of the manner in which 
the birds fluttered around the snakes. 
So nearly did their accounts correspond 
with what I had witnessed, that I was 
convinced of the truthfulness of their 
statements. 

A few additional facts, having an im- 
portant bearing upon the subject of fas- 
cination, came under my own notice 
during 1859. In the summer of that 
vear, some amusing incidents led me to 
secure a number of serpents of differ- 
ent species; and, amongst them, a cou- 
ple of fine specimens of the rattlesnake. 
This serpent is somewhat sluggish in its 
movements, and, unlike many other spe- 
cies of its order, it is not an active climb- 
er. While many of the others can with 
ease ascend bushes, trees, and preci- 
pices, to rob the nests of birds of their 
eggs or young ones, the rattlesnake, 
less agile, has to find its prey in a more 
limited range. For this reason, it has 
been supposed that the rattlesnake must 
possess the power of fascination; other- 
wise, it could not secure, as it does, such 
active animals as mice, rats, squirrels, 
rabbits, and birds; for, as has been plausi- 
bly asserted, this serpent, assuredly, will 
not use poisoned food ; will not first strike 
the animals it designs to eat; and then, 


“some of these animals are combatants 


of no trifling power, and could easily 
kill the snake or escape from it; so 
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that, unless the rattlesnake is endowed 
with the ability to fascinate, it is aver- 
red it could not possibly capture the 
food upon which it subsists. 

The opinion that venomous serpents do 
not eat the animals they kill by the poi- 
son of their fangs, like many other pop- 
ular notions, turns out to be an error. 
This I know from my own personal ob- 
servation; and for the satisfaction of 
naturalists a few particulars are given. 
My specimens were placedin a box, 
covered with glass, and having a wood- 
en lid secured by lock and key. <A few 
small holes, for ventilation, were made 
in the sides of the box, but too small to 
allow the escape of evena mouse. Birds, 
when put into the box, in the division 
including the rattlesnake, would often 
hop around and over it, for hours, un- 
molested; but, at length, when in a fa- 
vorable position, the snake would strike 
the fatal blow, and death ensue in a few 
minutes. One instance, only, need be 
noticed: a half-grown bird, when struck, 
at once commenced screaming, with 
wings outstretched, and, turning round 
once or twice, seemed to droop and sick- 
en rapidly. In three or four minutes 
from the moment it was bitten, it fell for- 
ward toward the mouth of the rattle- 
snake and expired. The movements of 
this bird were in accordance with such 
actions as have been observed, in cases 
where fascination alone was supposed 
to be employed. In this case, the 
charm was a fatal one, truly, being noth- 
ing less than the poison of the serpent 
coursing through its veins. 

. The birds placed in the box were 
not swallowed by the rattlesnake, seem- 
ingly, as afterwards appeared, because 
it would not encumber its jaws, so as to 
be unprepared for defence, while the hu- 
man eye rested uponit. In experiment- 
ing on the non-venomous species, it was 
found that they, also, would not take 
their food when any person was pre- 
sent; but that, when alone and secure, 
they would eat ravenously; one of 
them, the common bull-snake, having 
eaten nine young birds in a few hours, 
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Profiting by this discovery, a rat, two 
thirds grown, was thrown to the -raitle- 
snake, when it immediately struck it 
twice. The victim soon exhibited signs 
of dying, and the box wes closed an‘! 
locked. Upon examination, fifteen min- 
utes afterward, the rat had been swal- 
lowed, and the serpent’s thickness pro- 
portionably increased. 

By this experiment, and others simi- 
lar, it was ascertained, that the rattle- 
snake does eat food which has been poi- 
soned by its own venom; and that it is 
probable that it always captures its vic- 
tims by striking them, as, unconscious 
of danger, they pass its place of con- 
cealment ; the poison of its fangs being 
a much more efficient agency than the 
fascination of its eyes. 

It may be remarked, in explanation, 
that, although the poison of serpents, 
infused into the veins and arteries, is 
always fatal to the smaller animals, yet 
it may be received into the stomach 
without injury, as it is easily digested, 
and exerts no prejudicial influence upon 
the system. In the smaller animals, 
killed by the bite of the snake, no in- 
flammation, no swelling of the body, 
takes place, as in the case of the larger 
animals, for tee reason that the extinc- 
tion of life occurs too soon to allow of 
any such effects. 

If, then, the venomous serpents eat 
the food killed by their own poison, and 
the non-venomous species can climb al- 
most everywhere that birds build their 
nests, where is the necessity of any of 
these reptiles being endowed with the 
powers of fascination? They possess 
the means of attack and defence, inde- 
pendent of the power of charming, in a 
degree fully equal to the necessities of 
their existence, and, in this respect, are 
not behind any other order in the ani- 
mal kingdom. Why, then, should they 
be given such an advantage as fascina- 
tion would confer, over the other orders 
of the irrational creatures? But we 


need not prolong our remarks on these 
topics ; another claiming some attention 
in this connection, 
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It is well known that modern spirit- 
ualism has received much advantage 
from the common belief in serpent-fas- 
cination. The truth or falsity of this 
belief is, therefore, a question of consid- 
erable importance. How far the credi- 
bility of spiritualism and its allied de- 
lusions are affected by the discoveries 
noted in this article, is left to the deci- 
sion of the reader. It may be safely 
claimed, however, that too much doubt 
is cast upon the theory of fascination, 
to justify appeals to it in support of any 
systems of doctrine or belief. 

One subject only need be examined, 
to enable the reader to comprehend how 
it is, that so much self-deception exists 
in relation to questions involving the ac- 
tion of the mental faculties. It is be- 
lieved, by many, of a certain school of 
theology, that affinities exist, between 
individuals, which exert an attractive 
force, independent of the will of the 
subject acted upon. This theory is 
based on the belief, that all persons are 
surrounded by an emanation, or adum- 
bration, of their moral natures, which 
has an attractive or repellent force upon 
those coming within its influence; that 
some are surrounded by this moral at- 
mosphere to an extent, ow in a degree 
of force, far exceeding others of the 
same moral type; that this attraction 
resembles the chemical affinities which 
combine, into one crystalline mass, the 
atoms of pure quartz, or those of the 
diamond — like attracting like; that, 
among mankind, the pure, the good, the 
true, attract each other with a force cor- 
responding to the degrees of strength 
of moral character possessed by each: 
the weaker being attracted by the 
stronger, while those of an opposite 
character are repelled with equal force; 
and that this influence is invariable in 
its character, the good never attracting 
the bad, nor the bad the good. 

Take an example: A lady of much 
intelligence, during a discussion of the 
merits of the modern spiritualistic creeds, 
thus stated her own experience, as a rea- 
son for her belief in the theory of an 
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emanation of moral influence surround- 
ing all persons: 

‘I pass within a door where a social 
party are assembled. My eye surveys 
the group, and all are repellent. Not a 
single countenance comes to view with 
which I can be in sympathy. Instinct- 
ively I shrink into a retired spot, with 
chilling sensations paralyzing my heart. 
Presently, upon closer scrutiny, a pleas- 
ant face, overlooked in the first survey, 
is discovered. It indicates, unerringly, 
that the person belongs to the pure, the 
good, the true; and I am attracted, ir- 
resistibly, toward the spot, in the firm 
belief that an affinity exists between us. 
My expectations are realized, and pleas- 
ant sensations pervade my soul. The 
pure, the good, and true are all com- 
bined in my new-made friend, while 
all others in the room are evidently in 
a condition of antagonism to the im- 
pulses of my heart. I have no sym- 
pathy with them, am strongly repelled 
from them, and cannot approach them 
but with feelings of dread.’ 

In the course of the discussion, this 
lady readily admitted such facts, when 
stated, as were fatal to her theory ; but 
which, until their true bearing upon the 
question was pointed out, she had never 
thought of interpreting in a philosoph- 
ical manner. This done, she frankly 
admitted her error, and wondered that 
she should ever have deceived herself. 
A single statement may serve to show 
why she so readily relinquished her 
opinions. She admitted that she had 
been deceived, at times, in the moral 
character of those who had attracted 
her; and that, instead of belonging to 
the pure, the good, the true, they had 
afterward proved themselves to be the 
reverse. On the other hand, on better 
acquaintance with those who, at first, re- 
pelled her, as she imagined, they had 
often turned out to be persons of the 
most amiable dispositions and unques- 
tioned moral excellence. The decisions, 
therefore, which she had at first made, 
were the result of the action of her own 
mind, induced by the fanciful estimate 
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she had formed from the personal ap- 
pearance of the parties, severally, and 
not from any influence emanating from 
them and controlling the action of her 
mind, Had the latter been true—had 
her mind been controlled, involuntarily, 
by a moral atmosphere surrounding the 
persons she approached—then she could 
not have erred in her judgment; but as 
she did err, then the mistake originated 
in her own mind, and the whole theory 
she had embraced was evidently a piece 
of self-deception. Of the truth of this 
view, she became fully convinced; and 
the same results must follow, wherever 
the claims of spiritualism are subjected 
to the strict analysis of philosophical in- 
vestigation. 

Should any one be desirous of find- 
ing an example of the strongest char- 
acter, of the extent to which men of re- 
puted intelligence may suffer themselves 


Wuust there are many noble exam- 
ples of abstinence from this crying sin 
of the ministry, and one clergyman, in 
the city of New-York, has distinguished 
himself, by not only declining so to 
abuse the sacred desk, when requested 
to do so by some of his own people, but 
by taking that occasion publicly to de- 
clare his disapprobation of the course 
pursued by many consecrated and 
sworn to preach Christ and Him cruci- 
fied, it is a lamentable fact that, on 
the Sabbath preceding the election, a 
great multitude of ministers took occa- 
sion, from the pulpit, distinctly to signi- 
fy their preference for Mr. Lincoln, and 
so to present the issues, as to make it 
seem right for Christians to vote but one 
way. Indeed, by some, the Ark of the 
Testimony was declared to be in danger, 
in case of the success of the Democratic 
party ; and the false issue was put be- 
fore the people, that, in voting for Mr. 
Lincoln, they were the friends of Goy- 
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to be duped, let him open the pages of 
the book of Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, 
on ‘Spirit Manifestations,’ at page 295, 
and read what he inserts in reference to 
the ‘ believing’ visitors, at the establish- 
ment of Jonathan Koons, in Athens 
county, Ohio; and then let him look 
up the report of the self-constituted 
committee of ‘unbelievers,’ who attend- 
ed the manifestations of Koons some 
time afterward, and exploded the 
whole imposture, by seizing the illu- 
minated ‘spirit hands’ which played 
the musical instruments, etc., and 
found good-sized Hocking County girls 
attached to them. We should imagine 
that the gentlemen who so eloquently 
describe the proceedings, and attest 
their truthfulness so positively, must 
have felt themselves in no enviable po- 
sition when the humbug was exploded. 
But more of this hereafter. 





ernment, and upholding it; whilst, in 
voting for McClellan, they were the 
abettors of rebellion, and the friends of 
anarchy. 

Then, again, on Thanksgiving Day, 
many, who hesitated to desecrate the 
Sabbath as well as the pulpit, took that 
occasion to convert the church into a 
lecture-room, and the pulpit into a 
rostrum. Some churches, in which po- 
litical preaching has been prominent for 
a long time, have already attained to 
the conversion of the pulpit into the 
platform, if not into the stage, and are 
popularly the resort of those who seck 
excitement rather than _ edification, 
amusement rather than amelioration. 
See the following specimens, from differ- 
ent clergymen; one of whom, at least, 
has exposed his ignorance : 

‘We have just been voting on the plan 
of an ‘immediate cessation of hostilities,’ 
and of ‘exhausting the resources of 
statesmanship in the effort’ to restore 
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peace,’ and we have voted about right, 
thank God. ... We have carried 
the portraits of Grant, and Sherman, 
and Sheridan in proud processions as 
our commissioners of peace. . . . . 
There can be no permanent peace till 
our Constitution has recognized, what the 
providence of God has recognized, as an 
accomplished fact of history, the doom 
of American slavery. It has risen up 
in bloody and blasphemous resistance 
to the ordinance of God, and it must 
receive to itself damnation !’ 

‘This is my deliberate judgment, that 
Jor unmitigated depravity this rebellion 
has had no parallel since the nailing of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to the cross. For 
me it is ever difficult to speak of it, and 
not be betrayed into violent and dis- 
orderly exclamations.’ 

‘I verily believe we are near the 
death-throe of this organized and ban- 
nered abomination, that has become the 
laughing-stock of the world, an insult 
to God and a stench in the nostrils of 
the universe. Neither the blasphemous 
appeals of their fast-day proclamations, 
nor the prayers of the English aristoc- 
racy, nor the hopes of the Frepch Em- 
peror, nor the sympathies of all the 
tyrannies of the earth, will save them. 

‘What we justly brand as rebellion, 
those in arms against us call secession, 
and attempt to justify it. But the as- 
sumed State sovereignty, on which they 
hase their pretension, is @ fiction. None 
of our States ever had such a sovereignty. 
From their origin they were dependent 
on a higher power, first as colonies, on 
Great Britain. The National Congress, 
not: the separate colonies, issued the 
Declaration of Independence. The Arti- 
cles of Confederation, in 1781, were not 
the expression of a new and original 
compact, but the confirming of a Union 
already end then existing. And when 
it was found that the compact already 
formed operated rather to limit the 
power and interfere with the benefits of 
the Union, the whole nation gave itself 
to the work of constructing a national 
constitutioh, and the express object of 
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this was ‘ to render more intelligible and 
more perfect the existing Union,’ Nor 
was this the act of the States as suct ; 
but of the people as citizens of the 
Republic.’ 

The editor of an orthodox religious 
paper, in condemning the peace prin- 
ciples of the Chicago Platform, says : 

‘But there is danger of guilty timidity, 
arising from want of faith in God and in 
the right, which God will surely frown 
upon. There is danger that, from self- 
ish desires of peace, and morbid and 
sickly sentiments of pity for criminals, 
we should be too ready to yield the 
cause of justice and righteousness and 
humanity — too ready to take the divine 
prerogative of forgiveness into our own 
hand, as if we were more merciful than 
God, and pardon these dreadful offenders, 
whom He, in mercy to posterity, has de- 
livered to us to punish and destroy.’ 

Such a course is sometimes defended 
on the assertion that it is not political 
preaching, but only the preaching of 
justice and mercy, and the maintenance 
of obedience to the ‘powers _that be.’ 
There is, doubtless, much sincerity 
among those who assume this ground 
as the basis of their action; but we ap- 
prehend that they would not plead their 
sincerity in justification of their pro- 
ceeding, for, on the theological platform, 
this plea is excluded, 

3ut this preaching of justice and of 
obedience to Government just at the 
precise period of an agitating election, 
and just in such mode and such phrase 
that no one can avoid regarding it as 
special pleading and partisan election- 
eering, is, to say the least, unfortunate. 
Moreover, the tendency is to an assump- 
tion of a right on the part of the clergy 
to dictate the actions of their people on 
questions outside the line of clerical dis- 
cussion or clerical duty. It is not for 
the clerical profession to indicate that 
one set of candidates for office, in a free 
government, represents the principles of 
Gospel rectitude ; whilst the other is the 
advocate and abettor of wrong. There 
will be, there must be, parties in politics, 
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whether in war or in peace; and, where 
there is room for difference of judgment 
and opinion, this difference will exist in 
churches, as outof them. And the min- 
istry of religion was certainly not ap- 
pointed by Christ ministerially to dis- 
cuss these differences in the pulpit, and 
thus excite distrust and distaste among 
their hearers. 

The great business of the Gospel 
ministry is, unquestionably, not to take 
part, officially, in the political strifes of 
the day, nor to augment social agita- 
tions ; but rather to pour oil on troubled 
waters, and, more especially, to hold up 
Christ crucified as the hope of a dying 
world. 

The evils of this course of proceeding 
on the part of the clergy are very ap- 
parent ; so much so, that they ought, it 
seems to us, to have restrained them 
from its adoption. That they have not 
thus availed can only be accounted for 
on the well-known principle that, when 
the popular feeling is whipped up toa 
passion, few can resist, and even con- 
viction and conscience are reasoned out 
of their senses. 

Beside the general ills already indi- 
cated, political preaching fans the flame 
of discord, just when all the suasive in- 
fluences of the Gospel of peace and love 
should be brought into play to extin- 
guish it. Our social and political excite- 
ments have always in them too much 
that is corrupting and degrading, too 
much that is of the earth, earthy. They 
have rath@r the odor of the prince of the 
power of the air, than the balmy fra- 
grance of Gilead or Gethsemane. Often 
the flood rises high and threatens to 
overwhelm. Men’s passions are soured 
to the highest pitch ; and, in the contest 
for principles or for spoils, all truth, and 
honesty, and goodness, seem to be sup- 
planted by malice, dishonesty, and false- 
hood. Is this, then, a time for the min- 
isters of Jesus to throw in their influence 
on the one side or the other of party 
politics, and thus augment the evils of 
factions ? 

Such preaching, too, necessarily di- 
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verts the attention from the great in- 
terests to which Christ consecrated the 
ministry of His Church, and leads men 
to regard the interests of time as pre- 
dominant over those of eternity, and the 
success of a party in politics more im- 
portant than the prosperity of the Church 
and salvation of the world. 

Another evil to be apprehended is, 
detraction from that respect due to the 
commissioned ambassadors of Christ. 
We plead for no such admiration of the 
clergy as amounts to a recognition of 
angelic sanctity ; whilst we do maintain 
that, in order to the highest success of 
their holy office, their conduct must be 
such as to secure and retain the respect 
and confidence of those who look up to 
them for spiritual counsel and comfort. 
To these ends are they appointed of 
Christ and ordained of men, and not to 
enter into the every-day bustle of life, 
nor to ride the hobbies of political cam- 
paigns. 

It is very true that, during an exciting 
political canvass, the man who shall 
desecrate his pulpit to pander to the 
appetite of the majority, will mect 
gratulations enough as he descends his 
pulpit-stairs, from those who recognized, 
in his discourse, a good campaign docu- 
ment, precisely peppered to their taste ; 
but he must remember, they will re- 
spect him no more, in their hours of 
quiet meditation on the ‘things above ;’ 
perhaps even they the less. He must not 
forget, either, that, here and there, in 
the pews, were those who differ from 
the majority ; and others who came to 
hear only of Christ and His Gospel—his 
glad tidings. And it may be, also, that, 
in the revolution of affairs, the very men 
who applaud him now for his political 
preaching, should he preach in a strain 
adverse to their new views, might be 
ready to pronounce him accursed. 

Another evil resulting from this poli- 
tical preaching is, division of churches. 
There is a large number of persons now, 
in the various churches, ready to leave 
them, if they can be assured of resting- 
places in churches whose ministers leave 
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politics out of the category of pulpit dis- 
cussions. Some even talk of organizing 
a new ecclesiastical body, in order to get 
rid of abolition and other disorganizing 
and one-sided preachers. Many have al- 
ready left their former church-relations 
and sought new ones, under the preach- 
ing of those who minister at the altar in 
holy things, and not amid the_ hay, 
stubble, ‘and husks of earthly politics. 
And the day may come, too, under this 
obsequiousness of God’s ministers to 
political majorities, this pandering to 
popular phases of opinion, when they 
shall be approached on the subject of a 
state religion. It would not be difficult 
to adduce quite as strong reasons for an 
establishment, as for the prosecution of 
a civil war for the purpose of abolishing 
slavery ; and, taking human nature as 
it is and ever has been, it were no diffi- 
cult undertaking to find, even in the 
consecrated host, a great .multitude 
ready to accept the honors and emolu- 
ments of ecclesiastico-governmental of- 
fice. 

And the saddest evil of all is, that it 
tends to infidelity. How so? it may be 
inquired. Why, because it detracts 
from the sacred ideas men have enter- 
tained of the Gospel, as preéminently 
the field for ministerial discussion and 
proclamation, And when the ambas- 
sador of Christ descends from his high 
position to meddle in politics and cater 
to the itching taste of demagogical part- 
isans, men in general will begin to think 
that there is nothing, after all, so sacred 
in religion. They will begin to suspect, 
also, that the power of the Gospel is 
very weak in controlling the passions of. 
even its warmest devotees. 

All the guards against infidelity need 
to be set up now, when the old land- 
marks are being fiercely swept away or 
stealthily undermined by a refined pan- 
theism and rationalism. Let not the 
warders now relax their watch, nor de- 
sert their posts, beguiled, by false and 
fitful jack-a-lanterns, into the miasmatic 
pools of politics. Such has been the 
disappointment and disgust of many 
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men with the preaching and praying of 
the last few years, in most of the 
churches, that they have been led, even 
in stump-speeches and platform ad- 
dresses, publicly to denounce it as 
counter to the spirit of Christ, and 
dangerous to the interests of the 
Church and the welfare of the soul. 
And assuredly these men have a higher 
justification of their denunciation from 
the political platform than the minister 
of Jesus can ever find for his political 
preaching from the pulpit. If the one 
is devilish, so is the other. 

And no wonder, if such doctrines are 
enunciated from the sacred desk, that 
the clerical editor and professor shall 
feel himself called on to be very bold, 
and to surpass, in his expressions of 
patriotism, the loudest declaration of the 
demagogue. Thus one calls for more 
blood to cement more firmly the founda- 
tion-stones of the Republic; another is 
in awful fear lest we ‘take the divine 
prerogative of forgiveness into our own 
hand, as if more merciful than God, and 
pardon those guilty offenders, whom He, 
in mercy to posterity, has delivered to 
us to punish and destroy.’ That is: 
‘Make no peace with slaveholders, but 
punish and destroy them utterly, as de- 
livered over of God to us as their exe- 
cutioners. Above all things, beware of 
voting for the representative of the 
Chicago Platform.’ 

Now, if this, and much else like it 
that could be quoted from religious 
papers of different denominations, in 
New-York, is not of the spirit of Anti- 
christ and the Devil, we know not what 
is. The whole tendency of such print- 
ing and preaching is, on the one hand, 
to make bloody bigots of those who ac- 
cept the dogmas; and, on the other, to 
drive from the Church and its ministry 
such as cannot. 

Political dissentients will be driven to 
become anti-Christian dissentients ; and, 
with their dislike of such preaching, 
will arise a dislike of the preacher, and 
a question of the whole doctrine he pro- 


. fesses to preach. How many, is it to be 
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feared, took no part in the public thanks- 
giving from a presentiment that they 
would be subjected to political and 
partisan homilies, and un-Christ-like re- 
proaches and abuses ! 

And if worshippers are thus driven 
from the house of God and the proper 
instructions of the sacred desk, what 
can be expected of many of them, but 
that they will be found not feeding on 
the pastures of God’s love, but on ‘ the 
husks that the swine did eat;’ not with, 
but against the Bible. 

Whenever the day shall come that 
the churches demand, political disserta- 


CampBEL.’s Pamputets. Philadelphia: 
Jobn Campbell, 419 Chestnut st. 


Tus is a large volume of Pamphlets, 
well bound in leather, and sold for six 
dollars. It contains Decision of Chief- 
Justice Taney in the Merryman Case, 
upon the Writ of Habeas Corpus, Privi- 
lege of the Writ under the Constitution, 
Parts I. and IL, by Horace Binney ; 
Authorities antagonistic to Horace Bin- 
ney’s Conclusions, by Tatlaw Jackson ; 
Writ of Habeas Corpus and Mr. Binney, 


by Jno. T. Montgomery; the Sus- - 


pending Power and Writ of Habeas 
Corpus; Remarks on Mr. Binney’s 
Treatise on the Writ of Habeas Corpus, 
by G. M. Wharton; with a number of 
other important documents, on the same 
and kindred subjects, by eminent 
‘writers. 

It is a book which should be in the 
library of every thinking man, as a 
storehouse of material the most valu- 
able, in respect to great questions of 
the day. 


A History or tue Wortp, FroM THE Earti- 
EST RecoRDS TO THE Present Time. By 
Philip Smith, B.A. Volumel Ancient 
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tions of their ministers, or are gratified 
when he voluntarily offers them, then 
the day of infidelity and hate has also 
dawned. ‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world,’ said the Master, the Head of the 
Church, and He hung on the tree to 
confirm it. 

Oh! let the clergy now and for ever 
lay off the earthly costume of the politi- 
cian, and wear rather the heavenly 
robes of peace and love! Let them try 
to allay agitations, to quell angry pas- 
sions, and themselves to exhibit, toward 
even enemies, the inculcations of Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount. 











History. [Illustrated by Maps. Plans, 
and Engravings. New-York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 1865. 

Tue author of this work is somewhat 
known asa valued contributor to the Dic- 
tionaries of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, Biography and Geography, and 


possesses eminent qualifications for. 


the Herculean task he has undertaken. 
Such a history as Mr. Smith projects, 
is a decided want, none existing in the 
English language worthy of the name, 
nor, indeed, had the time come earlier 
for writing it. So much illustration has 
been developed, within the present cen- 
tury, both by philos@phy and science, 
that the world’s historian now stands 
onan Ararat, with a Rosse’s telescope 
in his hand. . 

The author is evidently imbued with 
the right spirit in recognizing the dis- 
tinct providence of God in all the histor- 
ic events, and seeks, in this history, to 
give an organic unity to the entire se- 
ries of events which began with the 
existence of man on the earth, exhibit- 
ing our race as a unity in variety, ac- 
complishing, in its free activities, the 
high purposes of Divinity. 

The style is well adapted to the work, 
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and the execution of the present vol- 
ume is masterly. 

The Appletons merit the thanks of 
the public, for placing within their 
reach so many rarely excellent volumes. 


APoLoGia PRO Vita sua: Being a Reply to 
a Pamphlet, entitled, ‘What then does 
Mr. Newman mean?’ By John Henry 
Newman, D.D. New-York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 

Tats volume was brought out by Mr. 
Kingsley’s attack on Mr. Newman. The 
latter goes fully into the argument, gives 
here the history of his Religious Opin- 
ions, with a general answer to Mr. 
Kingsley, and an answer in detail to 
his accusations. The High and the 
Low Church Episcopalians jvill both be 
deeply interested in this volume, as well 
as all others in the Catholic and Pro- 
testant denominations, who desire to 
know the phases of thought and feel- 
ing which are now manifesting them- 
selves in the churches. 


Tue CoRRELATION AND CONSERVATION OF 
Forces: A Series of Expositions, by Prof. 
Grove, Prof. Helmholtz, Dr. Mayer, Dr. 
Faraday, Prof. Liebig, and Dr. Carpen- 
ter, with an Introduction by Edward L. 
Youmans, M.D. New-York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 1865. 


Dynamics has taken the place, in phi- 
losophy, of materialism. What a little 
while ago were pronounced substances, 
are now determined to be but forces. 
Light, heat, electricity, magnetism, etc., 
are no longer subtle imponderable things, 
but only modes of motion. Motion is 
all and every thing, and caloric will, ere 
long, be no more found as the technic 
for heat, than phlogiston. 

The work of Prof. Tyndall on ‘ Heat 
as a Mode of Motion,’ has already been 
noticed in the American. He applies 
the new philosophy to the phenomena 
of heat, and Herbert Spencer general- 
izes to the utmost, and reduces history 
and society to this sole universal prin- 
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ciple: The Correlation and Conserva- 
tion of Forces. 

Force, like matter, is indestructible, 
Once originated, it never ceases to be. 
It is conserved, and it is correlated ; 
that is, it may pass into another 
mode; heat into electricity, electricity 
into heat, ete. 

This new philosophy of forces, modes 
of motion, is pretty generally accepted 
now by leading scientific men, in both 
hemispheres; and, if it shall be ulti- 
mately proved to be the true explana- 
tion of things, it will be no little honor 
to our country, that Count Rumford, 
alias Benjamin Thompson, must be re- 
garded as the first who experimentally 
demonstrated that heat is a mode of 
motion. 

This volume will certainly be invalu- 
able to those, in this country, disposed 
to look into the new views; giving us, 
as it does, the lucid observations and il- 
lustrations of men, who stand at the 
head of their several branches of phy- 
sical science. 


Lyra ANGLICANA: Or A Hymnat or SacreD 
Portry. Selected from the best English 
writers, and arranged after the order of 
the Apostles’ Creed. By Rev. George T. 
Rider, M.A. New-York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 1865. 

Hymns are the outbursts of the 
Christian heart. Every phase of relig- 
ious life is represented in our Christian 
lyrics. No book of the Bible speaks 
like the Psalms to the inmost depths 
of the soul’s experience, and the hymns 
of all the ages, as of all the sects, pro- 
nounce the unity of the Church in faith, 
hope, and love. This Lyra is one of the 
most appropriately beautiful books of 
the American press, both externally and 
internally, both in matter and manner. 


Porms. By David Gray. 
of his Life. 
1864. 


With Memoirs 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Poor poet-boy! What aspirations 
were in his soul! what high ambitions! 
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Sensitive in the extreme, with a tenuous 
bodily structure, and a soul of poetry 
that burned to tell itself to the world, 
and to sing of God in Nature, as Thom- 
son did, stung often to the quick from 
want of sympathy, and panting for im- 
mortality as a poet, he died too soon to 
realize his hopes. 

That terrible destroyer, consumption, 
seized on his vitals, and soon swept all 
that was mortal of him from the face of 
the living, and buried it in the silence of 
the sepulchre. 

It is sad to read his brief Memoir, and 
sadder yet to read the outflow of his 
yearning heart in the shadows : 


* Last night, on coughing slightly with sharp 
pain, 

There came arterial blood, and with a sigh 
Of absolate grief I cried in bitter vein, 
That drop is my death-warrant; I must die. 
Poor meagre life is mine, meagre and poor ! 
Rather a piece of childhood thrown away ; 
The sweet beginning of a tale unknown; 
A morning with no noon, a rose unblown.’ 


He died at the early age of twenty- 
four, just permitted, before breathing 
out his life, to see a specimen-page of 
his ‘ Luggie,’ accompanied by a note from 
Marian James, the accomplished author 
‘of ‘Ethel.’ Gazing on the page, he 
said, ‘Good news ;’ and the next day he 
sank into his eternal rest, with these 
last words on his lips: ‘God has hove, 
and I have faith.’ 

The publishers promise a portion of 
the profits to his poor weaver parents, 
in Scotland. 

Lyra Americana; or, Verses of Praise 
and Faith from American Poets. Selected 
and arranged by the Rev. George T. Rider, 
M.A. New-York: D.Appleton & Co, 1865. 


Tus is, of course, a companion-book 
for the ‘ Anglicana ;’ both gotten up in 
the same rich style, an ornament to the 
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table or the shelf. This volume is.a 
good specimen-compilation from our best 
lyric poets, and will be welcome, as use- 
ful to all of every Christian name. 


Uncte Nat; or, The Good Time which 
George and Frank had, Trapping, Fish- 
ing, Camping out, etc. By Alfred Old- 
fellow. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1865. 

Ix this juvenile book, our little folks 
will find much to interest them, and see 
how good boys can enjoy themselves 
in the innocent sports of the country. 
There are many interesting incidents in 
their trapping and fishing exploits, and 
some fine delineations of amusing char- 
acters. 

Tue Irvineton Srorres. By M. E. Dodge. 
Illustrated by F. 0. C. Darley. New- 
York: James O’Kane. San Francisco: 
H. H. Bancroft & Co, 1865, 


Mrs. Dopes, already known as a con- 
tributor to leading periodicals, has given 
us, in this little volume, a series of sto- 
ries, dedicated to her own children, and 
well adapted to interest the young. As 
a holiday-gift to juveniles, it may be 
safely recommended, both as attractive 
and tending to allure into paths of truth 
and duty. 


MUSIC. 


PusiisHeD by Horace Waters, 481 
Broadway, New-York : 

*Maryland’s Free.’ Words by Rev. 
George Lansing Taylor; music by Miss 
Fortune. 

‘The Voice of the Army.’ Poetry 
and Music, by James G. Clark. 

‘Bear this gently to my Mother.’ 
Words by Thomas Manahan; music by 
George A. Russell. 
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Coffin of Edward the Confessor. 

Tue following very interesting entry, 
relating to one of the most eminent 
of our Anglo-Saxon kings, has never 
before been published, nor referred to, 
nor even imagined to exist. I found it 
(some seven years back) in the Accounts 
of the Paymaster of Works and Build- 
ings, belonging to the Crown, during the 
reign of King James IL: 

‘Paid to Mathew Bankes, for a large 
coffin by him made to inclose the body 
of St. Edward the Confessor, and setting 
it up in its place, in the year 1685— 
£6 2s. 8d. And to William Backe, 
locksmith, for large hinges and rivetts, 
and 2 cross-barrs for the said coffin— 
£2 17s. Td!’ 

Lord Macaulay would doubtless have 
made use of this illustration of the relig- 
ious character of the last of our Stuart 
kings—as he would have made like ad- 
mirable use of the removal, by King 
William IIL, of Grinling Gibbons’s 
Whitehall Chapel altar-piece — from 
Inigo Jones’s Whitehall to the position 
it still retains in the Chapel of Hampton 
Court Palace; a fact alike significant 
and important, which I had the good 
fortune to discover and to make first 
known to the public in the columns of 
the Builder. 

‘I have seen’ (says Keepe) ‘a large 
chest or coffin, bound about with strong 
bands of iron, lying about the midst of 
the inside of this shrine, where I sup- 
pose the body of the pious Confessor may 
still be conserved.’ Keepe’s work was 
published in 1681; and four years after, 
at the taking down of the scaffolding, 
erected for the coronation of James IL, 
a hole was either accidentally or pur- 
posely broken in the lid of the Confes- 
sor’s coffin. ‘On putting my hand into 
the hole,’ (says Keepe,) ‘and turning 
the bones which I felt there, I drew from 
underneath the shoulder-bones a crucifix, 
richly adorned and enamelled, and a gold 


chain, twenty-four inches long.’ The 
crucifix and chain of the last but one of 
our Saxon kings were accepted by the 
last of our Stuart kings. Their destiny 
is, I believe, unknown. 

This is the whole account we have of 
this discovery and its appropriation—a 
passage in ‘ Bishop Patrick’s Autobiog- 
raphy’ (p. 191) excepted, with which, 
however, I will not trouble your readers. 
—Peter Cunningham. 


The Great Bronze Statue at Rome. 

Tue colossal statue discovered by Sig- 
nor Righetti, having been safely extricat- 
ed from its subterranean hiding-place and 
raised to upper day, is now undergoing 
the delicate operation of cleaning and 
restoring. Great difficulty is encoun- 
tered in removing the oxides and incrus- 
tations which adhere to the surface of 
the bronze without bringing off the gild- 
ing also. General opinion having indi- 
cated Signor Martinetti as the only anti- 
quary in Rome of sufficient practical skill 
to undertake this operation, he was in- 
trusted with the execution of it at the 
commencement; but in consequence of 
whaf he considers undue interference on 
the part of the proprietor, he has just 
declined proceeding any further in the 
work. The affair is therefore at a stand- 
still for a moment, but Signor Tenerani, 
the celebrated sculptor, and a commis- 
sion of artists and archeologists, have 
sat in conclave around the prostrate effi- 
gy of the hero, to devise the best means 
of restoring his pristine surface. 

Signor Fabio Gori has just published 
a pamphlet containing the most plausi- 
ble comment upon the statue, and the 
circumstances attending its inhumation, 
of any that have yet appeared. His 
opinion is, that the statue was celebra- 
ted in ancient Rome as that of Hereulis 
Magni Custodis in Circo Flaminio, 
whose temple was in the immediate vi- 
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cinity of the theatre of Pompey. This 
statue had the reputation of delivering 
oracles, and even of sweating at periods 
of public danger or political excitement, 
as is chronicled by ancient historians ; 
but such miracles are easily explained 
by the circumstances of the whole of 
the back part of the head being open, 
and there being various minute aper- 
tures on the surface of the statue, com- 
municating with the hollow interior, 
through which a watery vapor might be 
expelled. The statue stood in a niche, 
apparently, with its head touching the 
vault, so that the priests had no difficul- 
ty in delivering oracular responses 
through the hollow bronze to the devo- 
tees who came to consult the Herculean 
magnus custos, or great protector of 
the Flaminian circus, which formed the 
ninth regio, or quarter, of the ancient 
city. Ovid expressly states that this 
circus was under the protection of Her- 
cules, who delivered oracles there, the 
efficacy of which has been commemor- 
ated by Sylla with votive offerings. As 
Ovid mentions that these oracles were 
delivered in Eubcean verses, and as Sylla 
subdued the rebellious province of 
Eubcea, and transferred thence and from 
other parts of Greece numerous statues 
and works of art to Rome, Signor Gori 
assumes that the statue now re-discover- 
ed was originally brought to Rome by 
that great general, who, according to 
Plutarch, was much in the habit of con- 
sulting similar oracles. 

With regard to the sort of sepulchre 
in which the statue was found, it is 
Signor Gori’s opinion that when Christ- 
ianity began to prevail over paganism 
in Rome, sceptics were found who not 
only were incredulous as to the divine 
nature of the oracular sounds which is- 
sued from the hollow bronze, but who 
actually discovered the crafty contriv- 
ance of the pagan priests, and showed 
their wrath in consequence by commenc- 
ing the destruction of the statue, as is 
evident from the breaking of the club 
and the eviration of the figure. To pre- 
vent further indignities, and to avoid a 
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popular tumult, it is very probable that 
the priests may have taken down the 
statue by night and interred it in a neigh- 
boring spot, with the hope of recovering 
it in times more favorable for paganism. 


Falling Stars. 


Tuose of our readers who remember 
the great meteoric display of November 
thirteenth, 1833, will be glad to learn 
that a return is expected in a few weeks, 
or days. This most important of all 
celestial phenomena has been the sub- 
ject of much inquiry among astronomers. 
It is found that in November of every 
year the number of falling stars is more 
numerous than at any other period. The 
July number of Silliman’s Journal con- 
tains the last of a series of articles, by 
H. A. Newton, on the ‘November Star- 
Shower.’ In these articles, Professor 
Newton has traced the history of this 
startling phenomenon from the first re- 
cord of its appearance in a.p. 962, and 
has discussed at length its most probable 
cause. He comes to the conclusion that 
there is a small ring of planets revolving 
around the sun; that the planets are 
distributed very unevenly in the ring, 
there being a small section of the ring 
where the bodies are numerous, with a 
few stragglers scattered along the rest 
of its circuit; that the earth passes 
through the ring every year, and each 
year ina new place; and that it passes 
through that part of the ring in which 
the planets are most numerous, once in 
about thirty-three years. He further 
concludes that the period of the revolu- 
tion of this ring of planets around the 
sun may be calculated, with very great 
accuracy, and that it is just three hund- 
red and fifty-four thousand six hundred 
and twenty-one—a little less than a 
year. The motion is retrograde, and 
the velocity with which the bodies enter 
our atmosphere is twenty and seventeen 
hundredths miles per second. The fol- 
lowing are Professor Newton’s remarks 
in regard to the next appearance of the 
great shower: ‘If, then, a shower occurs 
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in A.D. 1864,(thirty-one years since 1833, 
it seems most reasonable to look for its 
greatest display (on the morning of No- 
vember fourteenth) one hundred and 
forty-four degrees west of our Atlantic 
States, that is, in the western part of 
the Pacific Ocean and in Australia. In 
1865 it may be looked for as central 
ninety-seven degrees further west, or in 
western Asia or eastern Europe ; and in 
1865 on the western Atlantic. The 
year in which we have most reason to 
expect a shower is in 1866, since the 
cycle of thirty-eight and twenty-five 
hundredths years is probably to be 
reckoned from some date between No- 
vember in 1832 and in 1833. These 
places and times are mentioned with 
hesitation—rather to guide observation 
than as predictions. The causes alluded 
to above, and the possible perturbations 
and irregularities of structure of groups, 
may cause unexpected variations of time 
and place.’ 


How my Husband came to Bsehewo Beer. 


We had gone to New-Orleans to reside. 
My husband was a great lover of beer; he 
made his regular trips, through foul or fair 
weather, every evening, somewhere between 
tea and bedtime, to a bierhaus on Conti- 
street —the beer brewed there was nectar 
absolutely, (he would say,) superior to any 
other he had ever tasted, and so very supe- 
rior to that of any other establishment in 
all New-Orleans, he wondered why people 
ever went to any other bierhaus than Gurth’s. 
Its peculiar nutty flavor, its rich creamy 
foam, could not be equalled by any other 
bier-breaver, GurtTH was Kine. Every 
body, he said, praised it; its fame, or faem, 
was literally in every body’s mouth. 

Being an invalid, my physician had pre- 
scribed porter for me. I expressed my dis- 
like to it; he begged my permission to let 
him bring me some of Gurth’s beer — knew 
I could drink that— would soon learn to 
drink it, if I would only just taste it — sure- 
ly I would oblige him that much, ete. ; but 
I stuck to it that I didn’t like beer, and 
would not allow myself to be persuaded to 
try to like it—so there ! 

One evening I said to him: ‘You don’t 
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go for your beer.’ I happened to be look- 
ing him in the face while speaking. He 
suddenly turned away pale, and showed 
unmistakable signs of being sick. The at- 
tack was so violent and so sudden that I 
was not a little alarmed. As soon as he 
could speak, he begged for peppermint, 
camphor—any thing. After a while he be- 
came easy. On my expressing wonder at 
the cause of the attack, he turned pale 
again and commenced retching. I suggest- 
ed camphor again. No—it’s no use— he 
could n’t take any thing on his stomach. 
Well, peppermint —just a little? No—no 
use to try. I have it! ‘Let me send for 
some bee—’ ‘No, madam! 1 tell you 
NO!!’ he thundered forth in tones that 
made the glass rattle. Good heaven! thought 
I, what can ail my poor husband? I said 
nothing more, but got him to bed as soon as 
possible. He fell asleep almost immediately’ 
from sheer exhaustion. 

The next morning, his first. words were: 
‘Susie, please don’t talk to me about my 
sickness last night—do n’t mention the sub- 
ject at all; and, above all, never ask me 
what made me sick.’ Of course I said I 
would n’t; but I couldn’t help feeling curi- 
ous to know what it all meant. 

That evening, about bcer-time, he volun- 
teered the remark that he thought beer dis- 
agreed with him, and that he would quit the 
use of it. ‘Yes, dear,’ I answered, with as 
serious face as I could assume, backing to- 
ward the door, looking him steadily in the 
eye, (and as I got through the door,) ‘ yes, 
dear, especially Gurth’s beer!’ I shut the 
door and ran. I think he was too sick to 
follow, for I could see, by the last glimpse I 
had of his phiz, he was turning white again. 

A local in that morning’s ‘ Picayune’ had 
posted me. Gurth, the brewer of that nec- 
tar, had missed a very valuable negro man 
“some weeks previously —advertised — could 
‘hear nothing of him, and at last almost for- 
got about the loss of the ‘chattel.’ ‘ Yes- 
terday,’ (the ‘Pic’ said,) ‘on drawing off 
the beer from one of the vats, poor Joe 
was found at the bottom, partially decom- 
posed.’ 8. EB. C. 





Who was the fastest woman mentioned in 
the Bible ? 

Herodias; when she got a-head of John 
the Baptist on @ charger. 
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Facetiae. 


A coop story is told of a Dutchman who 
kept a small lager-bier saloon in a certain 
neighborhood, who undertook to teach his 
assistant, a thick-headed sprout of Fader- 
land, the difference between fivepence and 
sixpence. ‘Yah!’ said John, with a dull 
twinkle of intelligence. A wag of a loafer, 
who overheard the lecture, immediately con- 
ceived the idea of a ‘saw’ and lager-bier 
gratis, for that day at least. Procuring a 
three-cent piece, he watched the departure 
of the ‘boss,’ and going up to John, he 
called for a mug of bier, throwing down 
the coin, and looking as if he expected the 
change. John, who remembered his recent 
lesson, took up the piece, and muttering to 
himself, ‘ Mitout de vomans—’t ish von six- 
pence,’ he handed over three coppers change. 
How often the aforesaid drank that day, we 
know not —it depended upon his thirst and 
the number of times he could exchange 
three coppers for three-cent pieces; but 
when the boss came home at night, the num- 
ber of small coin astonished him, 

‘Vat ish dese, John; you take so many?’ 

‘Sixpence,’ replied John, with a peculiar 
satisfied leer. 

‘Sixpence! Dunder und blitzen! You 
take all dese for sixpence? Who from?’ 

‘De man mit peard like Kossuth; he 
dhrink all day mit himself.’ 

‘You give him change every time?’ 

* Y-a-h,’ said Jolin, with a vacant stare. 

‘Der teifel catch de Yankees!’ was all 
the astonished Dutchman could say, 


A LITTLE BOY, in an ower-good family, was 
rebuked for looking into his spelling-book 
ona Sunday. Says he: ‘I don’t see why I 
can’t study the spelling-lesson Sundays as 
well as read the Testament week-days ! ’ 


Tue last case of indolence is that of a 
man named John Hole, who was so lazy 
that in writing his name he simply used the 
letter ‘J,’ and then punched a hole through 
the paper. 

A sHort time since a master in a gram- 
mar-school, censuring a pupil for dulness, 
said, ‘Is not the price of a penny bun al- 
ways a penny?’ when the boy innocently 
replied: ‘No, sir; they sell them two for 
three ha’pence when they are stale.’ 


MANY persons are now anxiously examin- 
ing the maps to find the ‘seat of war.’ 
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Triggs says he found it last summer without 
a map. He discovered it by sitting down 
upon a wasp’s-nest in a hay-field. 

Tue following is an exemplary manner of 
breaking bad news gently : 

‘During the summer of 1849, a Mr. James 
Wilson, of West-Jersey, died with the chol- 
era while some fifty miles from His home. 
John Rogers was employed to convey the 
dead body in a wagon to his friends at 
home. By inquiry, he learned the precise 
house of the deceased. On driving to the 
door, he called to a respectable-looking lady, 
who was in fact the newly-made widow, and 
asked: ‘Does Mr. Wilson live here?’ 
‘Yes,’ was the reply; ‘but he’s not at 
home to-day.’ ‘I know he’s not at home 
now, but he will be very soon, for I’ve got 
him here dead in the wagon! ’” 


‘Wert, Pat,’ said a witty gentleman to 
his hired man one morning, ‘ you've got here 
first at last. You were always behind before ; 
but you get here early of late. How did 
you come out with your law-suit you were 
telling me about? ‘Faith, yer honor, I 
come out square all round. 


LitrLe NanniE is a close student of the 
Bible, but not very clear as to some points. 
‘Ma,’ said she, one Sunday evening, after 
having sat like a good child all day in the 
house, ‘have I honored you to-day?’ ‘I 
do not know, Nannie; why do you ask?’ 
said her mother. ‘ Because,’ said little Nan, 
shaking her curls sadly, ‘the Bible says, 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long;’ and this has been, oh! 
the longest day I ever saw.’ 


Part was helping Mr. Blank to get a safe 
in his office one day, and not being acquaint- 
ed with the article, inquired what it was for. 
‘To prevent papers and other articles which 
are placed in it from being burned in case of 
fire, said Mr. B. ‘An’ sure, will nothing 
iver burn that’s put in that thing?’ ‘No.’ 
‘ Well, thin, yer honor, ye’d better be after 
gettin’ into that same thing when ye die.’ 
Mr. Blank ‘ wilted.’ 


(Careful old gent, witha particular regard 
for Enylish grammar.) —‘See, my dear, 
your mother’s calling you,’ 

Ragged urchin.— Oh! her an’t a-calling 
we ; us don’t belong to she.’ 

Exit old gent, with a pain under his 
apron. 
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A Dvrcuman describes New-Yorkers as 
‘berry fine people, who go apout der streets 
scheating each oder, and dey call dat pizzi- 
ness.’ 

A TRAVELLING merchant, alias a peddler, 
asked an itinerant poulterer the price of a 
pair of fowls. 

‘ Five shillings, sir.’ 

‘In my dear country, my darlin’, you 
might buy them for sixpence apace.’ 

‘Why don’t you remain in your own dear 
country, then?’ 

‘*Case we have no sixpences, my jewel.’ 


FREDERICK II. used to say, that for every 
appointment he conferred, he made ninety- 
nine enemies and one ungrateful friend. 


Some friends of ours in Akron, Ohio, have 
a little girl about four years old, and a little 
boy about six. They had been cautioned, in 
their strife after hen’s eggs, not to take away 
the nest-egg; but one morning the little girl 
reached the nest first, seized an egg, and 
started for the house. Her disappointed 
brother followed, crying: ‘ Mother! mother! 
Susy she’s been and got the egg the old 
hen measured by!’ 


‘Wauat should you think now,’ said the 
Professor who was examining the class in 
Paley’s Natural Theology in relation to the 
laws of cause and effect, ‘ What should you 
think if you picked up a watch in the 
street ?’ 

‘T should think,’ answered the student, ‘I 
was a devilish lucky fellow !’ 


‘My dear, said a lady to her son whom 
she had been training to put on the ‘Sir’ 
and ‘Ma’am’ before company, ‘My dear, 
will you have some beans ?’ 

‘No,’ was the blunt reply. 

‘No what, my son?’ 

‘No beans !’ was as promptly answered. 


ResPEctrut lad and obtuse old gent, log. 

‘Grandpa wants to know if you won't 
iend him your saw, Sir?’ 

* What saucer ?’ 

‘The fine-tooth saw, Sir.’ 

‘The fine-tooth saucer,! 
no such saucer.’ 

‘Begging your pardon, when you opened 
your box I caught sight of just such a saw, 
Sir.’ 


Indeed, I have 


‘How came you near my box or my sau- 
cer?’ 
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‘You was cloge by, and indeed you saw, 
Sir.’ 

‘I saucer! Boy, do you know what you 
are talking of ?’ 

‘ But indeed, I saw, Sir.’ 

‘ You saucer! When your grandpa sends 
such an impudent chap as you to my shop 
again, hell get a saucer, full of something 
hot, too!? ; 


‘Morner, can’t I go and have my da- 
guerreotype taken?’ ‘No, I guess it isn’t 
worth while.’ ‘ Well, then, you might let 
me go and have a tooth pulled; I never 
go anywhere!’ 


‘Mr. Surrn, you said you boarded at the 
Columbia Hotel six months: did you foot 
your bill?’ ‘No, sir; but it amounted to 
the same thing—the landlord footed me.’ 


‘You want a flogging, that’s what you 
do,’ said a parent to his unruly son. ‘I 
know it, dad, but Ill try to get along with- 
out it,’ was the reply. 


‘My son,’ said Mr. Spriggins, (it was Mr. 
Spriggins’s desire to instruct the lad,) ‘my 
son, do you know that chickens come out of 
eggs?’ 

‘Ah! do they, father?’ said Spriggins, 
junior. ‘I thought eggs came out of chick- 
ens.’ 

Mr. Spriggins gazed for a moment sadly 
at the boy, and with asigh of regret for 
primitive innocence, took up his hat and 
Went out. , 


An old friend of mine was very prone to 
emphasize the italicized words in the Bible. 

This often led him into ludicrous mistakes. 
For instance, one morning he read in the Old 
Testament : 

‘*And the old man said unto his son, 


Saddle me the ass. And they saddled um.’ 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF A TYPO TO A SCOTCH LADY. 


BY JOHN STACATTO. 


His ‘form’s ‘ unlocked’ and ‘ gone to case,’ 
Inveigled by a ‘ Scottish face ;’ 
May he love her long and well, 
And always find her ‘ nonpareil.’ 
‘ Quad-box full,’ and ‘ sorts’ to spare, 
May his ‘ proofs’ be always ‘ fair ;’ 
And may he have—to please his iady— 
Lots of ‘ small caps’ for the baby! 





